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lost vdbror od yer agannttycet 

prraconotaien of OY 
committed to His care was tlie 
primary object · of the Editor in the 
following rc TIN Of RAL and 
RL IGI YAERS from the Spęc- 
RTO The ſubjects of theſe never 
varymng but being for ever fixed and 
immutable, equally the concern of 
all. tations, and adapted to all con- 
ditionsy theit uſe is more general and 
important than that of thoſe wich 
were: intended either to correct fol- 
lies many of which no longer exiſt; 
or to inſtruct the reader in the arts 
of criticiſm, or metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tion. As ſuch he conceived that they 
might tend to propagate and confirm 
juſt and worthy ſentiments in the 
minds of. thoſe, for whoſe beneſit 
they were principally deſigned: and 
AL in 
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in the exyeRtaion that, thus 3 
ed, theſe PayERs may be read by thoſe, 


into whoſe hands perhaps they might 


not otherwiſe have fallen, they are 
offered to the public. Upon young | 
perſons: in general no writings: are 
better calculated to make good im- 
preſſions; and to the virtue and hap- 
pineſs of others, to whom the S 
rare, in it's uſual form, is lefs 
acceſſible, the hope at leaſt is not 
Volumes may contribute, The ar- 
RANGMENT: which is Rere made will 
enable both to purſue the Author's 
reaſoning without interruption, and 
to connect arguments Which were 
necęſſarily divided ba the i 
work... bot W727 1.961266, Buer 
Nor has 8 Imgrover 
ment of the reader been diſregardedin 
this publication. Asa,wonkofgenius; 
47 the 
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bebe ede dabaltyaailc 
ed univerſal admiration and as ſuch 
therefore as well'ns for che ſulke cf 


withed to reduce it to a convenient 
form for Schools, in which-it may be 


and elegance in writing For the 
where the Greek and Roman Claſ- 
ſies are taught, their edufes avs 
inſenſibly transfuſed into the native 


language of the ſtudent, yet particu- 


larly on account of certain idioma- 


tical differences of expreſſion, he 


preſumes to recommend the conſtant 
and familiar uſe of ſo ſucceſsful an 
imitation of the ſtyle and manner of 
the Antients. Dri Jubmſon's teſtimo- 


ny 1s more deciſive. Whoever ſays 


he *withes to attain an Engliſh ſtyle, 


familiar but not coarſe, and elegant 
but not oſtentatious, muſt give his 
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the wiſdom it inculcates, the Editor 


uſed by both/ſexes; as winodetoftaſts 
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days and nights e to the volumes of 
r end 2 
With a to lie Tian of Co 
TENTS perfixed to theſe Volumes, 
it appeared to the Editor that ſuch 
an analyſis might be uſeful in direct- 
ing the attention of young perſons 
to ſuch points as the Author of the 
SPECTATOR intended to impreſs: 1 
on the minds us bis ERR" 
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good, un euil, or an indifferent Intention 


| dither good; evil, or indifferent, confidered. 
Tze conſequent importance of 4 
Intention. Acofta*s defence of the ceremo- 
nies of the Jewiſh Religion. Se. Fore- 
mond”s apology for the ſuperſtitions of the 
Romiſk Church.---The Spettitors refata« 
tion of each. How we may turn our moſt 


indiffer ent actions to our infinite advantage. | 


St. PauPs precept, Whether weeat, or drink, 
er whatſorver we do, conſidered. The ef- 
fect which an habitual { good Intention has up- 


on a man's conduct and ſentiments. Why 


the Spe&atdr chuſes tõ recommend the vir- 
tues Ke freats of by the precepts and ex- 
amples of the antient heathens, Socrates's' 
memorable profeſſion of an habitual good - 
Intention in all his ations --highly praiſed 
5 Eraſmus. 
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0v10n---Why itis received r rele- 6 


Vor 1. b tance. 
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ol the eſfect ot it thus given related in a 
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tance, - Various deyices have been made 
uſe of for the eaſy conveyance of it. --Why 


it 1s moſt willingly received when given in 


fables. To what the poem of Abſalom and 


Achitothel owed its popularity. Why the 


wiſe men of old very often gave Advice to 
their kings ia fables. . A ſtriking inftance- 


38 Arractation--lvscifeAcexemplified.-- 


impertinencies tar in converſation, at 
dite bar, and im th pulpit.—A Letter, in 
Which it is reproved. 


- 263 Ack and Vourn. The folly of Age am- 16. 
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rival of Age. The Authority which 1 


What it is.---It*s appearances in perſons of 
weak and trivial minds.---An undue love 
of applauſe and commendation betrays e- 
yen the wiſe man into it.---It defeats it's 
own purpoſes, --- to avoid it.---It's 


bitious of the years and ſtrength of Tourh. 
Why there is. ſo little commerce between 
Age and Youth. What kind of perſons are 
the ohjects of our contempt and deriſion. 
The extreme folly and miſery of Age en- 


vious of the pleaſures of Tourh. The be- 


nefits of Age. The pleaſure of reviewing 
a well · ſpent 7 outh, The neceſſity of relin- 
quiſhing the purſuits of Youth before thear- 
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52 tively exemplified in Domitias the Roman 
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Age and virtue preferable to all the plea- 
ſures of Yourh 
with Tully, regarding the affinity to death. 


224 AuBtTION=-an' univerſal paſſion.---It's 


ne eee n what En 
eee the temper of the 
mindi it falls in with. Probable exertions 
of it in Julius Cæſar, had he been born in, 
and confined to a low ſtation. | Imagina ry | 
views of men's.ſtations inverted. ' Ambition 
ſtandings at the ſame time ridiculous, im- 


Youth and Age conſidered 
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Page - 
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moral, and inhuman.--- A common, though 


_ abſurd and contemptible ſpecies of it deſ- 


ibed.---Capable of being reſned into the 


moſtrational paſſion. ---The uſe of itnega- 


Emperor. A mean and a laudable ſpecies 


of it. | The: neceſſity of early inftruftions 


in virtue. What the buſineſs of religion 


2 philoſophy is with regand 9 th pe- 
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body, 'as known by the antients; ſhewed it 


to be the work of a tranſcendantly wiſe and 
powerful Being. Galen': converſion,” to 


what owing. Men's wonder and amaze- 
ment increaſed by ſueceſſiye diſcoveries in 


9g 91.4 | b 2 I'S Anatomy |. 
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CONTENTS 


Anatomy. The Anatomy of animals, and 
the contemplation of the Univerſe produce: 
tive of the ſame ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment. 


Sir Iſaac Newton's comprehenſion of the 


Univerſe. ---DeduQtion. --- Additional evi- 
dence of an infinitely wiſe Being drawn 
from the regular conduct and uniformity of 


Providence in the formation of the different 


ſpecies of animals: The ſame evidence 
deducible from the inznimate parts of na- 


ture. Ditto from the correſpondence of 


certain parts of the human body. This 
argument applied to animals of every ſpe · 
cies. The reſemblance, or anology of 
their reſpective parts conſidered. The 
ſame conſideration ——— the reſem> 
ſexes in every living ſpecies! Thercadit 
referred for further demonſtrations of the 
Supreme Being to a poem entitled Creation. 
ANCE$STRY:---How far, and on what ac- 
count honour ought to be paid to ĩt; tho? 
none can demand it. The folly of preſam- 
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Spectator. 

Avon --haſty * ſudden; often con- 
founded with good-nature.---It's effefts 
conſidered.Exempliſied in the character 
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"Snarler. A ſcene, in which the | en 
of Anger js repreſented. * 


Ann Aut E whom - ablirea: 


The moſt abject of human viſhes Ser 
Immortality No. 210 ñ 
uten, Enemy o Chearflnf, See 


Cbearfulneſi No. 381. e 


No. Page 
* ſeription of it inthe character of Alexander. | 
Peevifhneſs exemplified. Reflections. The 


389 Arnie. Some account of a treatiſe 44 
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ples of Fibeifhn. The puniſhitient of Caf- 


written by a profeſſed Atheiſt. Two un 
auſiwerable arguments againſt Atheiſm. 


Cauſes to which the idea of u God may 


be aſſigned. The example of the Hotten- 
tots urged” againſt" the argument drawn 
from the general-confent of mankind.” The 
author's conceptions. Particular exam- 


mir Liſæynſti an Atbeiſt. The author's lu- 
dicrous treatment of Atheiſts. His apology. 
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—_— lads ciple of ation.>--This u- 


wealth, and in Carine. An allegory; in 
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which. their agreament and unien ene ge- 
nl, 1 bes tai cations! 
Bznevot.zxcs. See Man No. 5881. 
501 BN EZVOI BxXCE---a. natural principle Fr 
- the human mind. Illuſtration. Obſtacles to 
it's operation, viz. 1. An unhappy, com- 
Plexion. f Body; 2..T he love of | the:warld; 
and 3. Any kind pron ar 
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382 Cons. nts acknowledgment of 
 faults,convdexed. An inſtance of, want of 
Candexr in a Dauphin of France, how treat- 
ed by his Father. The natural effect of 
Y | Candour upon the offended.---The ſatis- 
a faction that attends it. The effect of a 
1 criminal's candid acknowledgment of his 
| guilt inacourtof juſtice. A miſtaken notion 
of greatneſs" of ſpirit: , Ordinary conſe- 
quences aſ it. The differentfiates teh 

Aid, and diſingenuous mind. 
Wis Fame RO 
mirth,---Confidered in three lights, viz. 
As it pelates to ourſelves; to thoſe we con- 
verſe with ; and to the great Author of our 
being.---Guilt.and atheiſm the two great 
principles which alone can reaſonably de- 
prive ug of it,” The conſideration of his 
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en nature, and of that Being on whomihe 


deyende, perpereal ourcatef Cletfolnſ 


to a good man. 


387 Cu8anrvLlNzss-- propoſed to bh ant 


ſidered in its natural ſtate. ---It's effect on 
the body.-- Ditto on the mind. The ten · 
deney of all nature to produce it. Why the 
earth is covered with green rather than 
with any other colour Ae the poets 
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Further diſpenſations of Providence con- Tit 


Chearfulneſs Several entertainments of art 
havetheſametendency.---Infererice. Why 
che Spectator particularly recommends and 
and importance of it. The interſperſion of 
cribed to a moral reaſon by Mr. Locle. 


CHnurarrULNESS, inculcated from 7 f e- 
tions on Spring. See Creation No. 393. 
397 Cour ass10n--diſcarded by the Stoics. 


Epictetus's direction with regard to it. It 
reſines and e human E 
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— of grieſeiem- 


| Plified in Queen Ann Bolgn's Fay 
to King Henry the eighth. 5 
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No. 1 

Neafcriſian under the title of the great /e-. 
crer.-It's benefits. Two methods of ac- 
quiring it propoſed and conſidered. -- 
Three remarkable inſtances ot it.---Chriſ- 
rianity'the only ſyſtem that can effectually 
1 produce it. The reaſonings of philoſophers 
rather give deſpair than conſolation. The 

encouragement which religion gives, and 
the doctrine it inculcates ee the aflic- 

ed. Concluſion. — 

393 GA e ele ain and ws in 90 
Denmark, repreſented in a letter to the 
| SpeRator written at Copenhagen on the 1ſt 

of May. The Spectator's wiſh. The beau- 
by and delightfulncks of the ſpring above = 
_ Ether ſeaſons, and it's effect upon the hu- 
man heart. L This effect repreſented by 
Milton. Why the SpeRator endeavoured 
to recommend . Che in two pre- 
ceding papers, viz. 381, 387. The Crea- 
tion à perpetual feaſt to the mind of a 
good man, Natural Philoſophy quickens 
and improves che reliſh, of the Creation, 
and heightens the pleaſure which the mind 
conceives from the beauties of nature. 'The 
beſt improvement of this an ne 
ed and enforce. 
Cunnx1nc,---what it is. ee Dſrai 
4 No. 225» 
3 Cerro. 
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nature. A remarkable inſtance of- it's 


5 foree. It's wonderful efficacy in making 
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1 . of 


every. thing pleaſant to us, the ſubjeft of 
this ſpeculation. Inſtances and conſirma- 
tions. Moral uſes to be made of this pro- 


perty of the human mind; conſidered. The 
future 
ous and vicious habits reſpectively confirm- 
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447 Cusrou or Hahfr --- a kind of ſecond: 
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ed, particularly by the writings of Abp. 


nn Dr. Sherlock, and Dr. e wk 


D "7 
349 e Phaleria's lexte of couldlatinm 


to a father on the untimely Deasb of his 
| RAINS 


101 


| ä The conſe: 


quent neceſſity of vigilance and attention 
to all our actions till the arrival of Death: 
To what Death has often been compared. 


rage and conſtancy of Petroniur Arbirer'to 
that of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates, im their 


laſt moments. Petrontus's indifference at 


grounded reſolution of Socrates. Sir Thomas 
More, a nobler inſtance of gaiety of hu- 
mour than Petronius, in his laſt moments. 
Moluc, an Emperor of Morocco, an example 
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00 ? Page 
ol uncommon intripidity ETFS; 

| ſoul at the point of Death. 

$13 DzaT#r--Thoughts on it in a letter to the 106 
Spectator. A reflection that naturally ariſ- 
es in the mind of a ſick man. A quota- 
tion from Dr. Sherlock on the ſtate of the 
ſoul in it's firſt ſeparation from the body. 
Chriſtianity the only ſcheme of religion 
from which even the moſt virtuous perſon 


can derive adequate conſalation and ſupport 
under the apprehenſion of his Sovereign 
Judge. A Hymn compoſed during fick- 
neſs. A French Hymn on the redemption. 
201 DRvor Io -The i importance of ſeaſon- 112 
ing the paſſions of a child with it.---It's 
effects upon the human mind.---The ex- 
_ cluſive property and privilege of man.. 
Whether it proceed from tradition, reaſon, 
or inſtinct, it manifeſtly points to a Supreme 
Being as the firſt Author of it, Enthuſiaſm 
and Superſtition conkidered. --- Where they 
are reſpecliyely found. 
207 Dzvgr 108---The notions liche moſt 117 
© refined, heatheps had of it propoſed.tojbe 
ſhewn, as they are repreſented im Plato's 
/ dialogue on prayer, entitled Alcibiades 
124 the \ſecond;--- The ſubſtance of this dia- 
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logue. The application which ſome learned 
men have made of the concluſion of it. In- 
ſtances 
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n iour's 
practice and the form of prayer He taught 


his Diſciples, and the rules of prayer re- 
commended by Socrates to Alcibiades. 


225 Disca ro. In what the great differ 


ence between wiſdom and folly conſiſts. 
An antient precept exploded by Tully con- 
cerning a man's conduct towards his friends 
and enemies, conſidered. The uſe and 
excellence of Diſcretion.—-Diſtinguiſhed 


from Cunning. An habitual regard to 


futurity, and 4 conduct ſuitable to it, natu - 
ral to a Aiſcreet man. Diſcretion, as ĩt re- 
times under that of en nn. 
mendation of wiſdom, 46 Mei en 


487 Daz 2a ms: . conſidered ideen aſi 


excellency of the ſoul; and as mu 


of it's independency on matter.... 


oF. They are inance ofthe dure. 
tural activity. 34d eee 
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perfection of the faculties of the mind; 
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129 


when diſengaged from the body. A quo. 


tation from Dr. Brown's Religio Medici. 
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ker impreſſions being froager and more 
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awake. Iwo problems ſuggeſted from 
this conſideration. The foul conſidered 


with regard to the multitude and variety 
of ideas which ariſe in her during ſleep. 


Ditto with regard to the beings of her 


own creation, · dĩtto. The power which 


tlie ſoul has of divining in W 


dered. Concluſioo n. 


Dazaus. Why men would 1 more 


miſerable: than beaſts were their hopes 
confined to this life only. Men's appre-- 
henſions of evils more deſtructive of their 
happineſs than actual ſuffetings. - Vari- 
ous ſuperſtitions Which men's impacierice 


to look into futurity have given riſe to 
Tuliy's weakneſs in this reſpect. Num- 


berle(s inſtances of ſuperſtition among the 


laying any ſtreſs upon Dreams as predic- 
tions of future events in the ordinary 
courſe of life, expoſed anne, * 
Spectator. N 1194; 
Durrlixc eee 0 it be- 
tween Nharamaud aud Eixrule. Pbara: 
n edict Wehen! enk rift 17 
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T is the great art and ſecret > Chriltianity, if 
I may uſe that phraſe, to manage our Actions to 


the beſt advantage, and direct them in ſuch a man- 


ner, that every thing we do may turn to account at 


chat great day, when every thing we have done will 


be ſet before us. 
In order to give this conſideration its füt d wei igt, 
we may caſt all our Actions under the diviſion of ſuch 


as are in themſelves either good, evil, or indi ferent, | 
If we divide our Intentions after the ſame” manner, 2 
and conſider them with regard to our Actions, w 


89 


may diſcover that great art and Teeret, of rel 


which I have here mentioned. 9,00 n 


A good Intention joined to a good Ates, Fes it 


its proper force and efficacy  joified to an evil Ab 


extenuates its malignity, and in ſome caſes may way 
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it wholly away; and joined to an indifferent Action, 


turns it-into a virtue; and makes it meritorious as far 
as human ons can be fo. 

In the next place, to conſider in the ſame manner 
che influence of an evil Intention upon our Actions. 
An evil Intention perverts the beſt of Action:, and 
makes them in reality, what the fathers, with a witty 
kind of zeal, have termed the virtues of the heathen 
world, ſo many ſhining fins. It deſtroys the inno- 
cenc6 of an indifferent Action, and gives an eil Aﬀtion 

all poſſible blackneſs and horror, or in the emphatical 
language of Sacred Writ, makes /in exceeding finful. 
If, in the laſt place, we conſider the nature of an 
indifferent Inteniton, we ſhall find that it deſtroys the 
merit of a good Action, abates, but never takes away, 
the malignity of an evil Adion; and leaves an indif- 
ferent Aclion in its natural ſtate of indifference. 

It is therefore of unſpeakable advantage to polleſs 
our minds with an habitual good Intention, and to aim 
all our thoughts, words, and 4&ions at ſome laudable 
end, whether it be the glory of our Maker, the good 
of mankind, or the benefit of our own ſouls, 

This is a. ſort of thrift or good-huſbandry in moral 
life, which does not throw away any ſingle Add ion, 
but makes every one go as far as it can, It multiplies 
the means of ſalvation, increaſes the number of our 
virtues, and diminiſhes that of our vices. - | 

There is ſomething very devout, though not ſolid, 
in Acofts' + anſwer to Limberch, who objects to him the 
multiplicity of ceremonies in the Jewiſh religion, as 
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waſhings, dreſſes, meats, purgations, and the like. 
The reply which the Jem makes upon this occaſion} 
is; to the beſt of my remembrance, as follows: There 
are not duties enough (fays he) in the eſſential part 
of the-law for a zealous and active obedience: 

Time, place, and perſon are requiſite, before you 

have an opportunity of putting a moral virtue into 

practice. We have therefore, ſays he, enlarged the 

© ſphere of our duty, and made many things, which 
are in themſelves indifferent, a part of our religion 

that we may have more occaſions of ſhewing our 
© love to God, and in all thi cirentaſtarices vFIESE 

« doing ſomething to pleaſe Him. 

Monſteur St. Eoremond has endeavoured to palli- 
ate the ſuperſtitions of the Roman catholick religion 
with the ſame kind of apology, where he pretends to 
conſider the different ſpirit of the Papiſts and the Cal- 
viniſts, as to the great points wherein they difapree. 
He tells us, that the former are actuated by love, and 
the other by fear; and that in their expreſſions of 
duty and devotion towards the Supreme Being, 
the former ſeem particularly careful 'to do every 
thing which may poſſibly pleaſe Him, and the other to 


abſtain from A yg vo mey Pony —_— 


Him. 
But notuithitading this * f 
both the Jew and the Roman catholick would excuſe 


their reſpective ſuperſtitions, it is certain there ĩs ſome- 

thing in them very pernicious. to mankind, and de- 

ARE becauſe the injunction of ſuper- 
A 2 fluous 
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fluous ceremonies makes ſuch Actions duties, as were 
before zndifferent, and by that means renders religion 
more burdenſome and difficult than it is in its own: 
nature, betraying many into fins of omiſſion which 
they could not otherwiſe be guilty of, and fixes the 
minds of the vulgaron the ſhadowy uneſſential points, 
inſtead of the more weighty and. more important 
matters of the law. » 

This zealous and active n however takes 
place in the great point we are recommending; for it, 
inſtead of preſcribing to ourſelves indifferent Actions 
as duties, we apply a good Intention to all our moſt 
indifferent Actions, we make our very exiſtence one 
continued act of obedience, we turn our diverſions and 
amuſements to our eternal advantage, and are pleaſ- 
ing Him (whom we were made to pleaſe) in all the 
circumſtances and occurrences of life. 

It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy officious- 
neſs (if I may be allowed to call it ſuch) which is re- 
commended to us by the Apoſtle in that uncommon 
precept, wherein he directs us to propoſe to ourſelves 
the glory of our Creator in all our moſt indifferent 
Actions, whether we eat or drink, or whatſoever we do. 

A perſon therefore whois poſſeſſed with ſuch an ha- 
bitual good Intention as that which I have been here 
ſpeaking of, enters upon no ſingle circumſtance of life, 
without conſidering it as well pleaſing to the great 
Author of his being, conformable to the dictates of 
reaſon, ſuitable to human nature in general, or to that 
particular ſtation in which Providence has placed him. 

AY He 


* 
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He lives in a perpetual ſenſe of the Divine. preſence, 


regards himſelf as acting, in the whole courſe of his 
exiſtence, under the obſervation and inſpection of that 


Being who is privy to all his motions and all his 
thoughts, who knows his - down-/itting and his up- 
ring, who is about his path, and about his bed, and 
/pieth out all his wavs. In a word, he remetnbers that 
the eye ef his Judge is always upon him, and in 
every action he reflects that he is doing what is com- 
manded or allowed by Him who will hereafter either 
reward or puniſh it. This was the character of thoſe 
holy men of old, who in that beautiful phraſe ofdcrip- . 
ture are ſaid to have wwelked with God. 3; 
When I employ myſelf-upon a paper of morality, 
1 generally conſider how I may recommend the par- 
ticular virtue which I treat of, by the precepts or ex- 
amples of the ancient heathens ; by that means if poſ- 
ſible, to ſhame thoſe who have greater advantages of 
knowing their duty, and therefore greater obligations 
to perform it, into a better courſe of life: beſides that 
many among us are unreaſonably diſpoſed to give a 


fairer hearing to a pagan philoſpher, than toa Chriſ- 


tian writer. 
- I ſhall therefore produce an inſtance of this excel - 


ent frame of mind in a ſpeech of Socrates, which is 


quoted by Eraſmus. This great philoſopher, on the 
day of his execution, a little before the draught of 
poiſon was brought to him, entertaining tis friends 
on the immortality of the ſoul, has theſe 'words : 
3hotbes or no God will approve f ny ations, I know 
not ; 
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not ; but this I am fare of, that I have at all times mac 
1 my endeavour to pleaſe Him, and 1 have a good hope 
that this my endeavour will be accepled by Him. We 
find in theſe words of that great man the habitual good 
Intention, which I would here inculcate, and with 
hich the divine philoſopher always acted. I ſhal} 
only add that Erafmus, who was an unbigotted Ro- 
man- catholick, was ſo much tranſported with this 
paſſage of Socrates, that he could hardly forbear look- 
ing upon him as a ſaint, and deſiring him to pray 
for him; or as that ingenious and learned writer 'has 
_ Expreſſed himſelf in a more lively manner: When 1 
reflect on ſuch a ſpeech pronoun ced by fuch a perſon, I 
Searce can forbear crying out, Sancte Socrates, ora pro 
nobis: 0 holy Socrates, pros for 4. L 
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Leckorem delectaudo, paritergue monendo. | 
Hor. Ars Poet. v. 344- 


hong together profit and delight. 
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HERE is nothing which we receive with 10 

much reluctance as Advice. We look upon 
the man who gives it us as offering an affront to our 
underſtanding, and treating us as children or idiots. 
We n the inſtruction a as an 5 8 cenſure, and 
the 
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the zeal which any one ſheivs for dir good on fakh 
an occaſion as a piece of preſumption or impertinence. 
The truth of it is, the perſon who pretends to adv, 
does, in that particular, exerciſe a ſuperiority over 


3 and can have no other reaſon for it, but that in 


comparing us with himſelf, he thinks us defective el. 
ther in dur conduct or our under ſtanding. For theſe 
reaſons, there is nothing ſo difficult as the art of mak- 
ing Advice agreeable, and indeed all the writers, both 
ancient and modern, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
among one another, according to the perfeQtion at 
which they arrived in this art, How many devices 
have been made uſe of, to render this bitter potion 
palatable? Some convey their inſtrudtions to us inthe 
beſt choſen words, others in the moſt harmonious num- 
bers, ſome in Legt Migge and 1 in n pro- ; 


| verbs, 


But among all the different ways of giving _—_ 
I think the fineſt, and that which pleaſes the thoſt 
univerſally, is fable, in whatſoever ſhape it appears. 
If we conſider this way of inſtruQting or giving Aauice, 
it excels all others, becauſe it is the teat ſhocking, 


and the leaſt ſubje& to thoſe nn Thave 
before mentioned. 


This will appear to us, itwe reflec, in the rk plate 


we adviſe ourſelves. We peruſe the author for the 
ſake of the ftory, and conſider the precepts rather as 
our own concluſions than his inſtructions. The moral 
3nſinuates itſelf imperceptibly, we are taught by ſur- 
. | priſe 
\ 
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Priſe, and become wiſer and better unawares, In 
ſhort, by this method a man is ſo far over-reached as 
to think he is directing himſelf, while he is following 
the dictates of another, and conſequently is not ſenſi- 
ble of that which is the moſt unpleaſing circumſtance 
in Advice. | 
In the next place, if we look into human nature, 
we ſhall find that the mind is never ſo much pleaſed, 
as when ſhe exerts herſelf in any action that gives 
her an idea of her own perfections and abilities. 
This natural pride and ambition of the ſoul is very 
much gratified in the reading of a fable: for in writ- 
ings of this kind, the reader comes in for half of the 
performance; every thing appears to him like a diſ- 
covery of his own; he is buſted all the while in ap- 
plying characters and circumſtances, and is in this 
reſpe@ both a reader and compoſer. It is no won- 
der therefore that on ſuch occaſions, when the mind 
is thus pleaſed with itſelf, and amuſed with its own 
diſcoveries, it is highly delighted with the writ- 
ing which is the occaſion of it, For this reaſon the 45. 
falom.and Achitophel was one of the moſt popular 
poems that ever appeared in England. The poetry 
is indeed very fine, but had it been much finer, it 
would not have ſo much pleaſed, without a plan which 
gave the reader an opportunity of exerting his owa 
talents, | | 
This oblique manner of giving Advice is ſoinoffen- 
five, that if we look into ancient hiſtories, we find 
theqwiſe men of old very often choſe to give counſel 
; : to 
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to cheir kings in tables. To omit many which will 
occur to every one's memory, there is a pretty in- 
"ſtance of this nature in a Turi ii tale, which I do not 
like the worſe for that little oriental n 


which is mixed with it. 
We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his per- 


petual wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, had 
filled his dominions with ruin and deſolation, and half 
unpeopled the Per/fian empire. The Viſier to this 
great Sultan (whether an humouriſt or an enthuſiaſt, 
we are not informed) pretended to have learned of a 
certain Derviſe to underſtand the language of birds, 
ſo that there was nota bird that could open his mouth 
but the Viſier knew what it was he ſaid. As he was 
one evening with the Emperor, in their return from 
hunting, they ſaw a couple of owls upon a tree, that 
grew near an old wall out of an heap of rubbiſh. 7 
would fain know, ſays the Sultan, what the/e two owls 
are ſaying to on? another ; liſten to their diſcourſe, and 
give me an account of it. The Viſier approached the 
tree, pretending to be very attentive to the two owls, 
Upon his return to the Sultan, Sir, ſays he, I have 
heard part of their converſation, but dare not tell you 
what it is. The Sultan would not be ſatisfied with 
ſuch au anſwer, but forced him to repeat word: for 
word every thing the owls had ſaid. You moſt know 
then, ſaid the Viſier, that one of theſe owls has a ſon, 
and the other a daughter; between whom they are now 
upon a treaty of marriage. The father of the ſun ſaid 
to the father of the om; in my hearing, Brother, 
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I conſent to this marriage, provided you will ſettle upon 

your daughter fifty ruined villages for her portion. 
To which the father of the daughter replied, inſtead ps f 

Ny 1 will give her five hundred, if you pleaſe. God 
grant a leng life 10 Sultan Mahmoud ; whil/t bei 
over us, we ſhall never want ruined villages, 
The tory ſays, the Sultan was fo touched with the 
fable, that he rebuilt the towns and villages which 
had been deſtroyed, and from that time forward con- 
ſulted the good of his people. 
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One wwou'd not pleaſe too muchb. 


Late converſation which I fell into, gave me 
| \ an-opportunity of obſerving a great deal of 
beauty in a very handſome woman, and as much 
wit in an ingenious man, turned into deformity in 
the one, and abſurdity in the other, by the mere force 
of Afrfation. The fair one had ſomething in her 
perſon upon which her thoughts were fixed, that ſhe 
attempted to ſhew to advantage in every look, 
word, and geſture. The gentleman was as dilipetit 
to do juſtice to his fine parts, as the lady to her beau- 
teous 
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teous form: you might ſee his imagination on the 
ſtretch to find out ſomething uncommon, and what 
they call bright, to entertain her; while ſhe writhed 
herſelf into as many different poſtures to engage 
him. When ſhe laughed, her lips were to ſever a 
greater diſtance than ordinary to ſhew her teeth; 
her fan was to point to ſomewhat at a diſtance, that 
in the reach ſhe might diſcover the roundneſs of her 
arm; then ſhe is utterly miſtaken in what ſhe- ſaw, 
falls back, ſmiles at her own folly, and is ſo wholly 
diſcompoſed, that her tucker is to be adjuſted, her 
boſom expoſed, and the whole woman put into new 
airs and graces. While ſhe was doing all this, the 
gallant had time to think of ſomething very pleaſant 


to ſay next to her, or make ſome unkind obſervation 


on ſome other lady to feed her vanity. Theſe un- 
happy effects of Afz&ation, naturally led me to look 
into that ſtrange ſtate of mind which 10 generally 
diſcolours the behaviour of moſt people we meetwith. = 
The learned Dr. Burnet, in his T heory of the Earth, 
takes the occaſion to obſerve, that every thought is 
attended with conſciouſneſs and repreſentativeneſs ; 
the mind has nothing preſented toit but what is im- 
mediately followed by a reflection or conſcience, 
which tells you whether that which was ſo preſented 


is graceful or unbecoming. This act of the mind 


diſcovers itſelf in the geſture, by a proper behaviour 
in thoſe whoſe conſciouſneſs goes no further than to 
direct them in the juſt progreſs of their preſent 
thought or action; but betrays an interruption in e- 

| | very 
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very ſecond thought, when the/conſciouſneſs is em- 
ployed in too fondly approving a man's own con- 
ceptions ; which ſort of conſciouſneſs is what we call 
¶ Fectation. ( 0 

As the love of praiſe is implanted in our boſoms 
as a ſtrong i incentive to worthy actions, it is a very 
difficult taſk to get above a deſire of it for things 
that ſhould be wholly indifferent. Women, whole 
hearts are fixed upon the pleaſure they have in the 
conſciouſneſs that they are the objects of love and 
admiration, are ever changing the air of their coun- 
tenances, and altering the attitude of their bodies, to 
ſtrike the hearts of their beholders with new ſenſe of 
their beauty. The dreſſing part of our ſex, whoſe 
minds are the ſame with the ſillier part of the other, 
are exactly in the like uneaſy condition, to be re- 
garded for a well tied era vat, an hat cocked with un- 
uſual briſkneſs, a very well choſen coat, or other in- 
ſtances of merit, which they are inpatient to ſee 
unobſerved. 

But this apparent Afecl ation, ariſing from an ill- 
governed conſciouſneſs, is not ſo much to be wondered 
at in ſuch looſe and trivial minds as theſe : but when 
you ſee it reign in characters of worth and diſlinction, 
it is what you cannot but lament, not without ſome 
indignation. It creeps. into the heart of the wiſe 
man as well as the coxcomb. When you ſee a man 
of ſenſe look about for applauſe, and diſcover an 
itching inclination to be commended ; lay traps for a 
little incenſe, even from thoſe whoſe opinion he va- 


lues 


a 
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lues in nothing but his own favour; who is ſafe againft 
this weakneſs? or knows whether he is guilty of it or 
not? The beſt way to getclear of ſucha light fondneſs 
for applauſe, is to take all poſſible care to throw off 
the love of it upon all occaſions that are not in them-. 
ſelves laudable, but as it appears, we hope for no 
praiſe from them. Of this nature are all graces in 
men's perſons, dreſs and bodily deportment ; which 
will naturally be winning and attractive if we think 


not of them, but loſe their force in proportion to our 


endeavours to make them ſuch. 

When our conſciouſneſs turns upon the main de- 
ſign of life, and our thoughts are employed upon the 
chief purpoſe, either in buſineſs or pleaſure, we ſhall 
never betray an Afectation, for we cannot be guilty 
of it: But when we give the paſſion for praiſe an 


unbridted liberty, our pleaſure in little perfections 


robs us of what is due to us for great virtues, and 
worthy qualities. How many excellent ſpeeches and 
honeſt actions are loſt, for want of being indifferent 
where we ought ? Men are oppreſſed with regard to 
their way of ſpeaking and acting, inftead of having 
their thoughts bent upon what they ſhould do or ſay; 
and by that means bury a capacity for great things. 
This perhaps, cannot be called Afe&#ation ; but it has 
ſome tincture of it, at leaſt ſo far, as that their fear 
of erring in a thing of conſequence, argues they 
would be too much pleaſed in performing it. 
It is only from a thorough diſregard to himſelf in 


ſuch 8 „ that a man can act with a laudable 
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ſafhciency : his heart s fixed upon one point in view ; 
and he commits ng errors, becauſe he thinks nothing 
an error but what deviates from that intention. 

The wild havoc. Afetaiion makes in that part of 
the world which ſhould be moſt polite, 'is viſible 
wherever we turn our eyes : it puſhes men not only 
into impertinencies in converſation, but | alſo in 
their premeditated ſpeeches. At the bar it torments 
the bench, whoſe buſineſs it is to cut off all ſuperflu- 
ities in what is ſpoken before it by the practitioner; 
as well as ſeveral little pieces of injuſtice which ariſe 
from the law itſelf. I have ſeen it make a man run 
from the purpoſe before a judge, who was, when at 
the bar himſelf, ſo cloſe and logical a pleader, that 
with all the pomp of eloquence in his power, he ne- 
ver ſpoke a word too much. 

It might be borne even here, but i ofien abend: 
the pulpit itſelf; and the declaimer, in that ſacred 
place is frequently ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of 
the laſt day itſelf with ſo many quaint phraſes, 
that there is no man who underſtands raillery, but 
muſt reſolve to fin no more: Nay, you may be- 
hold-him ſometimes in prayer, for a proper delivery 
of the great truths he is to utter, humble | himſelf 
with ſo very well-turned phraſe, and mention his own 
unworthineſs in a way ſo very becoming, that the 


air of the pretty gentlemam is preſerved, * the 
lowlineſs of the preacher. 
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I ſhall end this with a ſhort letter I writ the other 
day to a very witty man, eee the fault 
I am ſpeaking of. The £989 | > 
Dear STR, oo hag 5 
| 18 ſome time with you the other day, and 
muſt take the liberty of a friend to tell you of 
the unſufferable Afefation you are guilty of in all 
6 you ſay or do. When I gave you an hint of it, you 
aſked me whether a man is to be cold to what his 


« friends think of him? No; but praiſe is not to be 


the entertainment of every moment: he that hopes 
* for it muſt be able to ſuſpend the poſſeſſion of it till 
proper periods of life, or death itſelf. If you would 
© not rather be commended than be praiſe-woxthy, 
* contemn little merits; and allow no man to be fo 
* free with you, as to praiſe you-to your tace. Your 
© vanity by this means will want its food. At the 
* ſame time your paſſion for eſteem will be more 
* fully gratified ; men will praiſe you in their actions: 
© where you now receive one compliment, you wall 
receive twenty civilities. Till then you will never 
- ann than, 
| 85D 
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Habet natura ut aliarum omnium rerum fic vivengi 
modum ; ſenectus autem peractio ætatis eff tanquam 
fabule. Cujus defatigationem fugere debemus præ- 
ſertim adjunctd ſatietate. Pull. de Senect. 


Life, as well as all ather things, has its bounds afſign* 4 by 
nature; and its concluſion, hike the laſt act of a play, 
is old Age; he fatigue of which aue ought to ſhun, 
eſpecially when our appetites are fully ſatisfied: _ 


'F all the impertinent wiſhes which we hear 
() expreſſed in converſation, there is not one 
more unworthy a gentleman or a man of liberal edu- 
cation, than that of wiſhing one's ſelf younger. *1 
have obſerved this wiſh 1s uſually made .upon ſight. 
of ſome object which gives the idea of a paſt A#ion, 
that it is no diſhonour to us that we cannot now re- 
peat; or elſe on what was in itſelf ſhameful' when 
we performed it. It is a certain ſign of a fooliſh ora 
diſſolute mind, if we want our Youth again only for 
the ſtrength of bones and ſine ws which we once were 
. maſters of. It is (as my author has it) as abſurd 
in an old Man to wiſh for the ſtrength of a Youth, as 
it would be in a young Man to wiſh for the ſtrength of 
a bull or a horſe. Theſe wiſhes are both equally out of 
nature, which ſhould direct in all things, that are not 

contradictory to juſtice, law, and reaſon, But tho? 


1 
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every old Man has been, young, ind every Jotnig owe 


hopes to be old, there ſeeſis tobe a moſt unnatural miſ- 


underſtanding between thoſe two ſtages of life. This | 
unhappy want of commerce ariſes from the inſolent 


arrogance or exultation in Youth, and the irrational 


deſpondence or felf-pity in Age. A young Man, whoſe 
paſſion and ambition is to be good and wiſe, and an 
old one who has no inclination to be lewd or debauch- 
ed, are quite unconcerned in this ſpeculation z but 
the evoking young fellow who treads upon the toes 
of his elders, and the old fool who envies the ſaucy 
pride he ſees in him, are the objects of our preſent con- 
tempt and derifion. Contempt and derifion are harſh 
words; but in what manner can one give advice to a 


Youth in the purſuit and poſſeſſion of ſenſual pleaſures, 
or afford pity to an old Man in the impotence and de- 


fire of enjoying them? When young Mex in publick 
places betray in their deportment an abandoned re- 


fignation to their appetites, they give to ſober minds a 


Lake are Ae, yon krasses. if not interrupted 


come. When an old Man bewails the loſs of ſuck 
gratifications, which are paſſed, he diſcovers a mon- 
ſtrous inclination to that which it is not in the courſe 
of providerice to recall. The ſtate of an old May, who 
is diſſatisfied merely for his being ſach, is the moſt out 
of all meaſures of reaſon and good ſenſe of any- being 
we have any account of from the higheſt angel to the 
loweſt worm. How miſerable is the contemplation to 
confideralibidinous „l Man; (while all created things 
8 beſides 
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beſide himſelf and devils, are following the order 
of providence) fretting at the courſe of things, and 
being almoſt the ſole malecontent in the creation. 
But let us a little refle& upon what he has loſt by the 
number of years: The paſſions which he had in Youth 
are not to be obeyed as they were then, but reaſon is 
more powerful now without the diſturbance of them. 
An old gentleman t'otherday in diſcourſe with a friend 
of his (reflecting upon ſome adventures they had in 
Youth together) cried out, O Tack, thoſe were hap- 
y days ! That is true, replied his friend, but methinks 
wwe go about our buſineſs more quietly than we did then, 
One would think it ſhould be no ſmall fatisfaQion to 
have gone ſo far in our journey that the heat of the 
day is over with us. When life itſelf is a fever, as it 
is in licentious Tout, the pleaſures of it are no other 
9g > dttman the dreams of a man in thatdiſtemper, and it is as 
|  abſurdtowiſh the return of that ſeaſon of life, as for 
a man in health to be ſorry for the loſs of gilded pa- 
laces, fairy walks, and flowery paſtures, with which 
heremembers he was entertainedin the troubled flum- 
bers of a fit of ſickneſs. 
As to all the rational and worthy pleaſures ofour 
being, the. conſcience of a good. fame, the contempla- 
tion of a better life, the reſpect and commeree of ho- 
1 neſt men, our capacities for ſuch enjoymentsare enlar- 
. ged by years. While health endures, the latter part of 
life, in the eye of reaſon, is certainly more eligible. 
The memory of a well ſpent Youth gives a peaceable, 
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ſach who 2 unfortunate as not to be able to look 
back on Youth with ſatis faction, they may give them- 
ſelves no little conſolation that they are under no temp- 


tation to repeat their follies, and that they at preſent 


deſpiſe them. It was prettily ſaid, He that would be 


« long an old Man, muſt begin early to be one: It 


is too late to reſign a thing after a man is robbed of 
it; therefore it is neceſſary that before the arrival of 
Age we bid adieu to the purſuits of Touth, otherwiſe 
ſenſual habits will live in our imaginations when our 


limbs cannot be ſubſervientto them. 'The poor fel- 
low who loſt his arm laſt ſiege, will tell you, he feels 
the fingers that were buried in F/anders ake every 
cold morning at Chel/ea. 

The fond humour of appearing in the gay and 
faſhionable world, and being . applauded for trivial 
excellencies, is what makes 7ourh have Age in con- 
tempt, and makes Age reſign with ſo ill a grace the 
qualifications of Youth ; but this in both ſexes is in- 


verting all things, and turning the natural courſe of - 


our minds, which ſhould build their approbations 
and es 2POR Ras ores GP: TE: 
to chimera and confuſion. 1 

Age in a virtuous perſon, of either fox, carries in 
it an authority which makes it preferable to all the 
pleaſures of Youth. If to be ſaluted, attended, and 
conſulted with deference, are inſtances of pleaſure, 
they are ſuch as never fail a virtuous o Age. In 


_ the enumeration of the imperfections and advantages 


of the younger and later years of Man, they are ſo 
— B 2 near 
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near in their condition, that, methinks, it ſhould he 
incredible we ſee ſo little commerce of kindneſs be- 
tween them. If we conſider Touthand Age with Tally, 
regarding the affinity to death, 7outh has many more | 
chances to be near it than Age: what Youth can ſay 1 
more than an oli Mar, He hall live till night ? * 

Youth catches diſtempers more eafily, its ſickneſs is 

more violent, and its recovery more doubtful. 'The 
4 Youth indeed hopes for many more days, ſo cannot 
the old Man. The Youth's hopes are ill · grounded; I 
for what is more fooliſh than to place any confi- a 

dence upon an uncertainty ? Bu: the o/4 Man has not 

room ſo much as for hope; he is ſtill happier than the 
Youth, he has already enjoyed what the other does 
but hope for : one wiſhes to live long, the other has 
Hved long. But alas, is there any thing in human life, 
the duration of which can be called long ? There is 
nothing which muſt end to be valued for its continu- 
ance. If hours, days, months, and years paſs away, 
| It is no matter what hour, what day, what month; or 
what year we die. The applauſe of a good actor is 
due to him at whatever ſcene of the play he makes 
Bis exit. It is thus in the life of a man of ſenſe, a 
mort life is ſufficient to manifeſt himſelf a man of 
Honour and virtue ; when he ceaſes to be ſuch he has 
lived too long, and while he is ſuch, it is of nd con- 
ſequence to him how long he er Ee he 
bs ſo to his e's end. T 
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---Fulgente trahit conßrictor gloria currm̃m 
Non minis ignotos generofis-- Hor. Sat. 6. I. 1. mat 


---Glory's ſhining chariot fwiftly draws : . 
W:th equal whirl the noble aud the baſs, CAREER. 


F we look abroad upon the great multitude of 
mankind, and endeavour to trace out the princi- 
ples of action in every individual, it will, I think, ſeem 
highly probable, that Ambition runs through the 
whole ſpecies, andthatevery man, in proportion to the 
vigour of his complexion, is more or leſs actuated 
by it. It is indeed no uncommon thing to meet 
with men, who, by the natural bent of their inclina- 
tions, and without the diſcipline of philoſophy, aſpire 
not to the heights of power and grandeur ; ; who never 
ſet their hearts upon a numerous train of clients and 
dependencies, nor other gay appendages of greatneſs; 
who are contented with a competency, and will not 
moleſt their tranquility to gain an abundance : | But 
it is not therefore to be concluded that ſuch a man is 
not ambitious :: his defire may have cut out another 
channel, and determined him to other purſuits ; the 
motive however may be ſtill the ſame , and in theſe | 
ee er RTE ra 
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Though the pure conſciousneſs of worthy actions, 
abſtracted irom the views of popular applauſe, be to 


a generous mind an ample reward, yet the defire of 5 


diſtinction was doubtleis implanted in our natures as 
an additional incentive to exert ourſelves in virtuous 
excellence. | 

This paſſion indeed, like all others, f is frequently 
preverted to evil and ignoble purpoſes ; ſo that we 
may account for many of the excellencies and follies 
of life upon the ſame innate principle, to wit, the de- 
fire of being remarkable: For this, as it has been 
differently cultivated by education, ſtudy and converſe, 
will bring forth ſuitable effects as it falls in with an in- 
genuous diſpoſition, or a corrupt mind ; it does accor- 
ingly expreſs it ſelf in acts of magnaminity or ſelfiſh 
cunning, ab it meets with a good or a weak under- 
ſtanding. As it has been employed in embelliſhing 
the mind or adorning the outſide, it renders the man 
emminently praiſe-worthy or ridiculous. Ambition 
therefore is not to be confined only to one paſſion or 
purſuit ; for as the ſame humours, in conſtitutions 
otherwiſe different, affect the body after different 
manners, ſo the ſame aſpiring principle within us 
ſometimes breaks forth ppon one olyeR, ſometimes 
upon another. 

It cannot be doubted, but that there 1s as great 
defire of glory in a ring of wreſtlers or cudgel-players 
as inany other more refined competition for ſuperiority. 
No man that could avoid it, would ever ſuffer his 
e but out of a principle of honour. 
2 15 This 
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This is the ſecret ſpring that puſhes chem forward; 
and the ſuperiority which they gain above the undiſ- 
tinguiſhed many, does more than repair thoſe wounds 
they have received inthe combat. It is Mr. Waller: 
opinion, that Julius Caſar, had: he not been maſter 


of the Roman Empire, would in all n. have 


made an excellent wreſtler. | 


Great Julius on the mowitains bred, | 

Abel perbiyt # deri bad led 4 © + oy 
He that the wworld ſubdu d, had been | 
Bur the beft roger ere green. 


That be ſubdued the work, was owing » Grind 
dents of art and knowledge 3 had he not met with 
thoſe 3dyantages, the ſame ſparks of emulation would 
have kindled within him, and prompted him to diſtin 
guiſh himſelf in ſume enterpriſe of a lower nature, 
Since therefore no man's lot is ſo unalterably fixed 
in this life, but that a thouſand accidents may either 
forward or diſappoint his advancement, it is, me+ 
thinks, a pleaſant and inoffenfive ſpeculation, to con · 
ſider a great man as diveſted of all the adventitious 
circumſtatices of fortune, and to bring him down in 
one's imagination to that low ſtation of life, the na- 
ture of which bears ſome diſtant reſemblance to that 
high one he is at preſent poſſeſſed of. Thus one may 
view him exerciſing in miniature thoſe talents of na · 
full length, enable him for the diſcharge of ſome im- 
* 01 S915 I 485 1% Be CIOGINNDS yIOY portant 
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raiſe uneducated merit to ſuch a pitch of -preatneſs 
as may ſeem equal aided f ft zg 
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Thus nature furniſhes a man with a general appe- 
tite of glory, education determines it to this or that 
particular object. The deſire of diſtinction is not,! 
think, in any inſtance more obſervable than in the 
variety of outſides and new appearances, which the 
modiſh part of the world are obliged to provide, 
in order to make themſelves remarkable; for any 
thing glaring and particular, either in behaviour or 


75 apparel, is known to have this good effect, chat it 


catches the eye, and will not ſuffer you to paſs over 
the perſon ſo adorned without due notice and obſer- 
vation. It has likewiſe, upon this account, been fre- 
quently reſented as a very great flight, to leave any 
gentleman out ofa lampoon or ſatire, who has as much 
right to be there as his neighbour, becauſe it ſuppoſ- 
es the perſon not eminent enough to be taken notice 
of. To this paſſionate fondneſs for diſtinclion are owing 
various frolickſome and irregular practices, as ſally- 
ing out into nocturnal exploits, breaking of windows, 
ſinging of catches, beating the watch, getting drunk 
twice a day, killing a great number of horſes ; with 
many other enterpriſes of the like fiery nature: for 
certainly many a man is more rakiſh and extrava- 
gant than he would willingly be, were there not others 
to look on and give their approbation. ; - 1; +// 
One very common, and at the ſame time the moſt 
abſurd 
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abſurd Ambition that ever ſhewed it ſelf in human 
nature, is that which comes upon a man with experi- 
ence and old age, the ſeaſon when it might be ex- 
pected he ſhould be wiſeſt ; and therefore it cannot re- | 
ceive any of thoſe lefſening circumſtances which do, 
ia ſome meaſare, excaſe the diſorderly ferments of 
youthful blood: I mean the paſſion for getting money, 
cxclufive of the character of the provident father, the 
affectionate huſband, or the generous friend. It may 
be remarked, for the comfort of honeſt poverty, that 
this deſire reigns moſt in thoſe who have but few good 
qualities to recommend them. This is a weed that 
will grow in a barren ſoil. Humanity, good-nature, 
and the advantages of a liberal education, are incom- 
patible with avarice. *Tis ſtrange to ſee how ſuddenly 
this abject paſſion kills all the noble ſentiments and 
generous Ambitions that adorn human nature; it ren- 
ders the man who is over-run with it a peeviſh and 
cruel maſter, a ſevere parent, an unſociable huſband, 
a diſtant.and miſtruſtful friend. But it is more to the 
preſens purpoſe to conſider it as an abſurd paſſion of 
the heart, rather than as a vicious affection of the 
mind. As there are frequent inſtances to be met with 
of a proud humility, ſo this paſſion, contrary to moſt 
others, affe&s applauſe, by avoiding allſhow and ap- 
pearance ; for this reaſon it will not ſometimes endure 
even the common decencies of apparel. A coveraus 
nan will call himſelf poor, that you may footh his wa- 
nity by contradifling him. Love, and the defire of 
glory, as they are the moſt natural, n 
Vol. J. 240 ble 
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ble of being refined into the moſt delicate and rational 
paſſions. Tis true, the wiſe man who ſtrikes out of 
the ſecret paths of a private life, for honour and dig- 
nity, allured by the ſplendor of a court, and the un- 
felt weight of publick employment, whether he ſuc- 
ceeds in his attempts or no, uſually comes near enough 
to this painted greatneſs to diſcern the daubing ; he 
is then deſirous of extricating himſelf out ofthe hurry 
of life, that he may paſs away the remainder of his 
days in tranquility and retirement. 
It may be thought then but common prudence in 
a man not to change a better ſtate for a worſe, nor 
ever to quit that which he knows he ſhall take up a- 
gain with pleaſure ; and yet if human life be not a 
little moved with the gentle gal-s of hopes and fears, 
there may be ſome danger of its ſtagnating in an un- 
. manly indolence and ſecurity. It is a known ſtory of 
Domitian, that after he had poſſeſſed h mſelf of the Re- 
man empire, his deſires turned upon catching flies. 
Active and maſculine ſpirits in the vigour of youth 
neither can nor ought to remain at reſt ; if they debar 
themſelves from aiming at a noble objeR, their defires 
will move downwards, and they will feel themſelyes 
actuated by ſome low and abject paſſion. Thus if you 
cut off the top branches of a tree, and not ſuffer it to 
grow any higher, it will not therefore ceaſe to grow, 
but will quickly ſhoot out atthe bottom. The man in- 
' deed who goes into the world only with narrow views 
of ſelf-intereſt, who catches at the applauſe of an idle 
W e 
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end of his journey, ſo he deſerves to meet with diſ- 
appointments in his way; but he who is actuated bya 
noble principle, whoſe mind is ſo far enlarged as to 
take in the proſpett of his country's good, who is en- 
amoured with that praiſe which is one of the fair at- 
tendants of virtue, and values not thoſe acclamations 
which are not ſeconded by the impartial tiſtimony of 
his own mind; who repines not at the low ſtation 
which providence has at preſent allotted him, but yet 
would willingly advance himſelf by juſtifiable means 
to amoreriſing and advantageous ground; ſuch a man 
is warmed witha generous emulation; it is a virtuous 
movement in him to wiſh and to endeavour that his 
power of doing good may be equal to his will. | 
The man who is fitted” out by nature, andeſent in- 
to the world with great abilities, i is capable of doing 
great good or miſchief in it. It ought therefore to 
be the care of education to infuſe into the untainted 
youth early notices of juſtice and honour, that ſo the 
poſſible advantages of good parts may not take an e- 
vil turn, nor be perverted to baſe and unworthy pur- 
poſes, It 1s the. buſineſs of religion and philoſophy 
not ſo much to extinguiſh our paſſions, as to regulate 
and direct them to valuable well-choſen objects: when 
theſe have pointed out to us which courſe we may 
lawfully ſteer, tis no harm to ſet out all our fail; if 
the ſtorms and tempeſts of adverſity ſhould riſe upon 
us, and not ſuffer us to make the haven where we 
would be, it will however prove no {mall conſolation 
wo us in theſe circumſtances, that we have neither 
C 2 miſtaken 
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ailiaken our courſe, nor fallen into calamities * out 
own procuring. _ 

Religion therefore (were we to conſider it no Tie 
ther than as it interpoſes in the affairs of this Iiſe) i- 
highly valuable, and worthy of great veneration ; ae 
it ſettles the various pretenſions, aad ctherwiſcinter- 
fering intereſts of moi tal men, and thereby conſults 
the harmony and order of the great community; as 
it gives a man room to play his part, and exert kit | 
abilities; as it animates to actions truly laudable in 
themſelves, in their effects beneficial to ſociety; as it 
inſpires rational Anbition, corre _ and en 
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HOSE who were ſkilful in Hints) ans the 
ancients, conclude from the outward and inward 
eee that it was the work of 
being tranſcendently wiſe and powerful. As the world 
grew more enlightened in this art, their diſcoveries 
gave them freſh opportunities of admiring the con- 


wa of providence in the formation of an human 
dody 
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body. Galen, was converted by his diſſections, and 
could not but on a ſupreme Being upon a ſurvey of 
this his handy - work. There were, indeed, many parts 
of which the old Anatomiſis did not know the certain 
uſe; but as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe which they ex- 
amined were adapted with admirable art to their ſeve- 
ral functions, they did not queſtion but thoſe, whoſe 
uſe they could not determine, were contrived with 
the ſame wiſdom for reſpective ends and purpoſes. 
Since the circulation of the blood has been found out, 
and many other great diſcoveries have been made by 
our modern Anatomifts, we ſee new wonders in the 
human frame, and diſcern ſeveral important uſes for 
thoſe parts, which uſes the ancients knew nothing of. 
In ſhort, the body of man is ſuch a ſubjeR as ſtands 
the utmoſt teſt of examination. Tho” it appears for- 
med with the niceſt wiſdom, upon the moſt ſuperficial 
ſurvey of it, it ſtill mends upon the ſearch, and pro- 
duces our ſurpriſe and amazement in proportion as we 
pry into it. What I have here ſaid of an human 
body, may. be applied to the body of every animal 
which has been the ſubject of azatomical obſervations, 
The body of an animal is an obje&; adequate to 
our ſenſes,. It is a particular ſyſtem of providence, 
that lies in a narrow compaſs. The eye is able tocom- 
mand it, and by ſucceſſive inquiries can ſearch into 
all its parts. Could the body of the whole earth, or 
indeed the whole univerſe, be thus ſubmitted to the 
examination of our ſenſes, were it not too big and 
 (i\proportioned for our inquiries, too unwieldy for 

| the 
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the management of the eye and hand, there is no 
queſtion but it would appear to us as curious and well- 
contrived a frame as that of the human body. We 
would ſee the ſame concatenation and ſubſerviency, 
the ſame neceſſity and uſefulneſs, the ſame beauty and 
harmony in all and every of its parts, as what we dif. 
cover in the body of every ſingle animal. 

The more extended our reaſon is, and the more 
able to grapple with immenſe objects, the greater ſtill 
are thoſe diſcoveries which it makes of wiſdom and 
providence in the works of the creation. A Sir 1/aac 
Newton, who ſtands up as the miracle of the preſent 
age, can look through a whole planetary ſyſtem; con- 
ſider ĩt in its weight, number, and meaſure; and draw 
from it as many demonſtrations of infinite power and 
wiſdom, as a more confined underſtanding is able to 
deduce from the ſyſtem of an human body. 

But to return to our ſpeculations on Anatomy. I 
ſhall here conſider the fabrick and texture of the bo- 
dies of animals in one particular view; which in my 
opinion, ſhews the hand of a thinking and all-wiſe 
being in their formation, with the evidence of a thou- 
ſand demonſtrations. I think we may lay this down 
as an inconteſted principle, that chance never acted in 
a perpetual uniformity and conſiſtence with itſelf. 
If one ſhould always fling the ſame number with ten 
thouſand dice, or ſee every throw juſt five times leſs, 
or five times more in number than the throw which 

immediately preceded it, who would not imagine 
there is ſome inviſible „ 
Th 
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This is the proceeding which we find Te ies, 
tions of nature. Every kind-of animal is diverſified 
by different magnitudes, each of which gives riſe to a 
different ſpecies. Let a man trace the dog or lion- 
kind, and he will obſerve how many of the works of 
nature are publiſhed, if I may uſe the expreſſion, in 
a variety of editions. If we look into the reptile 
world, or into thoſe different kinds of animals that 
ill the element of water, we meet with the ſame re- 
petitions among ſeveral ſpecies, that differ very little 
from one another, but in ſize and bulk. You find 
the tame creature that is drawn at large, copied out 
m 
would he tedions to produce inſtances of this regular 
conduct in providence, as it would be ſuperfluous 
to thoſe who are verſ:d in the natural hiſtory of ani- 
mals. The magnificent harmony of the univerſe is 
ſuch that we may obſerve innumerable diviſions run- 
ning upon the ſame ground. I might alſo extend this 
ſpecularion to the dead parts of nature, in which we 
may find matter diſpoſed into many fimilar ſyſtems, + 
as well in our ſurvey of ſtars and planets as of ſtones, 
vegetables, and other ſublunary parts of the creation. 
In a word, providence has ſhewn the richneſs of its 
goodneſs and wiſdom, not only in the production of 
many original ſpecies, but in the multiplicity of deſ- | 
cats been OIN s 
particular. 6 

But to purſue this thought {till farther: every liv- 

1 creature e has many yery com- 
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aged can thet are exact copies of ſome other 
parts which it poſſeſſes, and which are complicated 
inthe ſame manner. One eye would have been ſuf- 
ficient for the ſubſiſtence and preſervation of an ani- 
mal; but, in order to better his condition, we ſee ano- 
ther placed with a mathematical exactneſs in the ſame 
moſt advantageous ſituation, and in every particular 
of the ſame fize and texture. 1s it poſſible for chance 
to be thus delicate and uniform in her operations? 
Should a million of dice turn up twice together the 
ſame number, the wonder would be nothing in 
compariſon with this. But when we ſee this fimili- 

tude and reſemblance in the arm, the hand, the fn. 
gers ; when we ſee one half of the body intirely cor- 
reſpond with the other in all thoſe minute ſtrokes, 
without which a man might have very well ſubſiſted; 

nay, when we often ſee a ſingle part repeated an 
hundred times in the ſame body, notwithſtanding it 
conſiſts of the moſt intricate weaving of numberleſs 
fibres, and theſe parts differing ſtill in magnitude, as 
the convenience,of their particular ſituation requires; 
ſure. a man muſt baye d a ſtrange caſt of underſtanding, 
who,does not diſcoper the finger of God in fo won- 
derful a work. Theſe duplicates in thoſe parts of the 
body, without which a man might have very well ſub. 
fiſted, tho? not ſowell as with them, are a plain demon- 
| tation of an all-wiſe contriver ; as thoſe more nume- 
tous copyings, which are found among the veſſels of 
the ſame body, are evident demonſtrations that they 


wal abe be the work of chance. This argument 
1 receivos 
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receives additional ſtrength, if we apply it to every 
animal and inſect within our knowledge, as well as, 
to thoſe numberleſs living creatures that are objects 
too minute for an human eye: and if we conſider how. 
the ſeveral ſpecies in this whole world of life reſemble 
one another in very many particulars, ſo far as is, 
convenient for their reſpective ſtates of exiſtence ; it is 
much more probable that an hundred million of dice 
ſhould be caſually thrown a hundred million of times 
in the ſame number, than that the body of any ſingle 
animal ſhould be produced by the fortuitous concourſe 
of matter. And that the like chance ſhould ariſe in 
r wen inſtances, requires a degree of credulit 
is not under the direction of common ſenſe. We 
may carry this conſideration yet further, if we reflect 
on the two ſexes in every living ſpecies, with their 
reſemblances tg, each other, and thoſe particular diſ- 
tinctions that were neceſſary for the keeping up of 
this great world of life. 

There are many more demonſtrations of a ſupreme 
Being, and of his tranſcendant wiſdom, power, and 
goodneſs in the formation of the body of a living . 
creature, for which I refer my reader to other writ- 
tings, particularly to the fixth book of the poem, in- 


| titled CREATION, where the Azaromy of the human V. 
body is deſcribed with great perſpicuity and elegance. "oO 

have been particular on the thought which runs 

through eee becauſe I — 
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| Murranum hic, atavo: & avorum antiqua ſonantem 
Nomina, per regeſque actum genus omne Latinos, 

Præcipitem ſcopulo, atque ingentis turbine ſaxi 

Excutit, effunditque ſolo.----Virg. En. 12. v. 529. 


Murranus, boafting of his blood, that ſprings 

Pr fn Wir FS 

| I: by the Trojan rer his chariot thrown, 

Cruſb' d with enn an unwieldy lone. 
Dzaroven. 


. is highly laudable t to pay reſpect to men who are 
deſcended from worthy Anceftors, not only out of 
gratitude to thoſe who have done good to mankind, 
burt as itis an encouragement to others to follow their 
example. But this is an honour to be receiv d, not 
demanded, by the deſcendants of great men; and they 
who are apt to remind us of their Anceftors, only put 
us upon making compariſons to their on diſad vantage. 
There is ſome pretence for boaſting of wir, beauty, 
| ſtrength or wealth, becauſe the communication of 
them may give pleaſure or profit to others; but we 
can have no merit, nor ought we to claim any reſpect, 
becauſe our fathers ated well, whether we would or 
no. | 
The following letter ridicules the folly I have men- 
| | . —_— 
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r e ee Np: 
ſerved, there would probably be no man va- 
* lued or deſpiſed on account of his birth. There is 
* ſcarce a beggar in the ſtreets, who would not find 
* himſelf lineally deſcended from ſome great man: 
nor any one of the higheſt title, who would not diſ- 
7 cover ſeveral baſe and indigent perſons among his 
Auceſtors. It would be a pleaſant entertainment to 
* ſee one pedigree of men appear together, under the 
* ſame characters they bore when they acted their 
reſpective parts among the living. Suppoſe there- 
fore a gentleman, full ofhisilluſtrious family, ſhould, 
in the ſame manner as Virgil makes near look 
over his deſcendants, ſee the whole line of his pro- 
« genitors paſs in a review before his eyes, with how 
many varying paſſions would he behold ſhepherds 
© and ſoldiers, ſtateſmen and artificers, princes and 

+ beggars, walk in the proceſſion of five thouſand. 

years! How would his heart fink or flutter at the 
* ſeveralſports of fortune in a ſcene ſo diverſified with 
« rags and purple, handicraft tools and ſceptres, en- 
* ſigns of dignity and emblems of diſgrace ; and how 
* would his fears and apprehenfions, his tranſports 
and mortifications, ſucceed one another, as the line | 
* of his genealogy appear'd bright or obſcure ? 

In moſt of the pedigrees hung up in old manſion- 
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© houſes, you are ſure to ſind the firſt inthe catalogue 
a great ſtateſman, or a ſoldier with an honourable 
© commiſſion, The honeſt artificer that begot him, 
and all his frugal Auceſtort before him, are torn off 
from the top of the regiſter ; and you are not left 
to imagine, that the noble founder had a. father. 


Mere we to trace many boaſted lines farther back - 


© wards, we ſhould loſe them in a mob of tradeſmen, 


or acroud of ruſticks, without hope of ſeeing them 
© emerge again: not unlike the old Appian way, 


* which after having run mne 5790 
itſelf in a bog. 


11 ce, ieee eee 
© who is very far gone in this ſort of family madne/5, 
© I found him in his ſtudy peruſing an old regiſter of 
his family, which he had juſt then diſcover'd, as it 
was branched out in the form of a tree, upon a ſkin 
of parchment, Having the honour to have ſome 
of his blood in my veins, he permitted me to caſt 
my eye over the boughs of this venerable plant; 
* and aſked my advice in the reforming of ſome of 
- the ſuperfluous branches. 


WP - PFF over theonne har efenr-ie im- 


< mediate forefathers, whom we knew by tradition, 
© but were ſoon ſtopped by an alderman of London, 
* who, I perceived, made my kindſman's heart go 
! pit-a-pat. His confuſion increaſed when he found 
the alderman's father to be agraſier; butherecover- 
ed his fright upon ſeeing Juſtice of the Quorum at the 
: nd of his titles, es went on pretty well, as 

© we threw 
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we threw our eyes occaſionally over the tree, when 
« unfortunately he perceived a merchant · tailor perch- 
« ed on a bough, who was ſaid greatly to have in- 
creaſed the eſtate 5 he was juſt a going to cut him 
off, if he had not ſeen Gent. after the name of his 
gon ʒ who: was recorded to have mortgaged one of 
« the manors his honeſt father had purchaſed. A 
_ © weaver, who-was burnt for his religion in the reign 
of Queen Mary, was pruned, away. without mercy.; 
© as was likewiſe a yeoman, who died of a tall from 
his own cart. But great was our triumph in one 
« of the blood who was beheaded” far high treaſon»: 
* which nevertheleſs was not a little-allay'd hy ana- 
© ther who was hanged for ſtealing of ſheep. The 
expectations of my good: couſin were wonderfully 
raiſed hy a match into the family of a knight, but 
* unfortunately! for us, this branch proved barren: 
On the other hand, Margery the milk-maid being 
* twined round a bough, it flouriſhed out into ſo ma- 
ny ſhoots, and bent with ſo much fruit, that the 
old gentleman was quite out of countenance. | To 
comfort me, under this diſgrace, he ſingled out a 
branch ten times more fruitful than the other, which, 
© he told me, he valued more than any in the tree, 
and bade me be of good comfort. This enormous 
© bough was a graft out of a Velſb heireſs, with ſo 
many 4p's upon it that it might have made a little 
* grove by itſelf, - From the trunk of the pedigree, 
© which was chiefly compoſed of labourers and ſhep- 


© herds, aroſe a huge ſprout of farmers ; this was 
W © branched 
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* branched out into yeomen ; and ended in a ſheriff 
© of the county, who was knighted for his good ſer- 
vice to the crown, in bringing up an addreſs. Se- 
© veral of the names that ſeemed: to diſparage the 
© family, being looked upon as miſtakes, were lopped 
© off as rotten or withered ; az, on the contrary, no 
* ſmall number appearing without any titles, my 
* couſin, to ſupply the defects of the manuſcript, add- 
© ed EV; at the end of each of them. 

This tree ſo pruned, dreſſed, and cultivated, was 
* within a few days, tranſplanted into a large ſheet 
of vellum and placed in the great hall, where it at- 
tracts the veneration of his tenants every Sunday- 
* morning, while they wait till- his worſhip is ready 
* to go to church; wondering that a man, who had 
© fo many fathers before him, ſhould not be made 2 
* knight, or at leaſt a juſtice of the peace, 


: 
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== === Animum rege, qui, mfi part, | 
Imperat------- lor. Ep. . I. 1. v. Ge 
bene rad s thy foul, © 


And check thy rage, wwhico muſt be rul'd or rule. 
Cn en. 


2 
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very good-natured, but very paſſionate. The ex- 
preſſion is indeed very good- natured, to allow paſ- 


fionate people ſo much quarter : but I think a paſ- 
ſionate man deſerves the leaſt indulgence imaginable. 
It is ſaid, it is ſoon over; that is, all the miſchief he 
does is quickly diſpatched, which, I think, is no great 
recommendation to favour: I have known one of thoſe 
g00d-natured paſſionate men ſay in a mixed company, 
even to his own wife or child, ſuch things as the moſt 


| Inveterate enemy of his family would not have ſpoke, 


even in imagination. It is certain that quick ſenſi - 
bility is inſeparable from a ready underſtanding ; but 
why ſhould not that good underſtanding call to itſelf - 
all its force on ſuch occaſions, to maſter that ſudden 
inclination to Anger ? One of the greateſt ſouls now in 
the world is the moſt ſubject by nature to Anger, and 


yet ſo famous for a conqueſt of himſelf this way, that 


ke is the known example when you talk” of temper 
| | . and 
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and command of a man's ſelf. To contain the ſpirit 


and begging pardon. . If his man enters the room 


Gentlemen, I aſk your pardon, but Jer wants now-a- 
days -The wrong plates are laid, they are thrown 
into the middle of the room; his wife ſtands by in pain 
for him, which he ſees in her face, and anſwers, as 
if he had heard all ſhe was thinking; vo, what the 
devil! awby don't you take gare to give orders in the 


every thing, every minute expecting new inſults from 
his impertinent paſſions, In a word, to eat with, or 
viſit Syncropius, is no other than going to ſee him ex. 


Anger. 


giye him ſo much reflexion as to create an amendment. 
This is the moſt ſcandalous diſuſe of reaſon imagina- 


ble; all the harmleſs part of him is no more than that 
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of Anger, is the worthieft dicipline we can put our- 
ſelves to. When a man has made any progreſs this 
way, a frivolous fellow in a paſſion, is to him as con- 
temptible as a froward child. It ought to be the ſtudy | 
of every man, for his own quiet and peace. When 
he ſtands combuſtible and ready to flame upon every 
thing that touches him, life is as uneaſy to himſelf a; 
itis to all about him. Syacropias leads, of all men 
living, the moſt rediculous life; he is ever offending, 


without what he ſent for, char blockbead, begins he 


ibings? His friends fit. down to a taſteleſs plenty of 


erciſe his family, exerciſe their patience, and his own 
| bb 


which this good · natured angry man muſt needs behold 
his friends, while he thus lays about him, does not 


of a 


- 
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not offended. ¶ One of theſe good · natured angry mea 
ſhall, in an inſtant; aſſemble together ſo many alluſions 

to ſecret circutnſtances, as art enough to diſſolve the 
peace of all the families and friends he is acquainted 
with, in a quarter of an hour, and yet the next mo- 
ment be the beſt natured man in the whole world.” If 
you would ſee paſſion in its purity, without mixture 
of reaſon, behold it repreſented in a mad hero, drawnby 
e Naz. Lee makes his Alexander ay thus 


eee, 35 
a "Pts is 
Fury! revenge! . 
Tear my fools breaſt, male way far al | 
| My brain ii burſt; debate and reajan quench'd; 
Te form it up, and my hot bleeding heart _ 
Riſe ap io beao' n, and put out all theflarss. 
Every paſſionate fellow ini town talks Kal th da 
with as 175 conſiſtency, and e things © 
much. opt his power. | 
The next difagreeable 181 6 8. e 
gentleman, is one of a much lower otder of Angers 
and he is what we, commonly S ee fellow. 
A peeviſh fellow, is ane who has ſome reaſon in him- 
{elf for n ee K natural in- 


Ver I. © © enpacity 
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capacity for delight, and therefore diſturbs: all who 
Are happier than himſelf with piſhes and: pſhayws, or 
other well-bred interjections, at every thing that 
is ſaid or done in his preſence. There ſhould be 
phyſic mixed in the food of all which theſe fellows 
eat in good company. This degree of Auger paſſes, 
'forſooth, for a delicacy of judgment, that won't ad- 
mit of being eaſily pleas'd; but none above the cha- 
rater of wearing a peevi/s. man's livery, ought to 
bear with his ill manners. All things among men 
of ſenſe and condition ſhould paſs the cenſure, and 
have the protection of the eye of reaſon. No man 
ought to be tolerated in an habitual humour, whim, 
or particularity of behaviour, by nn do not wait 
upon him for bread. - 

Next to the pee wiſb fellow is the FRF, This gen- 
tleman deals mightily in what we call theirony, and as 
thoſe ſort of people exert themſelves moſt againſt thoſe 
below them, you ſee their humour beſt, in their talk to 
their ſervants. That is /o like you, you are a fine fellow, 
thou art the quickeſt head. piece, and the like. One 
would think the hectoring, the ſtorming, the ſullen, 
and all the different ſpecies and ſubordinations of the 
angry ſhould be cured, by knowing they live only as 
pardoned men; and how pitiful is the condition of 
being only ſuffered ? But I am interrupted by the 
Pleaſanteſt ſcene of Anger and the diſappointment of 
it that J have ever known, which happened while I 
was yet writing, and I overheard as I fat in the back- 
Fa at 8 Freach bookſeller's, There came into the 
| | op 
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ſhop a very learned man with an erect ſolemn air, 

and tho a perſon of great parts otherwiſe, flow in , 
underſtanding any thing which makes againſt himſelf. | 

The compoſure of the faulty man, and the whimſical 

perplexity of him that was juſtly angry, is perfectly 

new: after turning over many volumes, faid the ſel- 4 
ler to the buyer, Sir, you knox 1 have long aſted ou 

to ſend me back the firſt volume of French ſermons I for- 
merly lent you. Sir, ſaid the chapman, I have often 
looked for it; but cannot find it; it is certainly loſt 
and I know not to whom I lent it, it is ſo many years 
ago. Then, Sir, here is the other volume, II fend you 
home that, and pleaſe to pay for both. My friend, repiy d 
he, can'ſt thou be ſo ſenſeleſs as not to know that ane 
volume is as imperfect in my library as in your ſhop? 
Yes, Sir, but it is you have loft the firſt volume, and to 
be ſhort I will be paid. Sir, anſwered the chapmany 
you are a young man, your book is loſt, and learn by | 
this little loſs to bear much greater adverſities, which 
you muſt expect to meet with. Yes, Sir, PII bear when 
I muſt, but I have not oft now, for I ſ you have it ; 
and ſhall pay me. Friend, you grow warm, I tell you 

the book is loſt, and I foreſee in the courſe even of a 

proſperous life, that you will meet afflictions to make 

you mad, if you cannot bear this trifle, Sir, there i is 

in this caſ no need of bearing, for you have the book. 

I ay, Sir, 1 have not the book. But your paſſion will 

not let you hear enough to be informed that. I have | 

it not. Learn reſignation of yourſelf to the diftreſs- 


es of this life: nay do A 
e | D2 9 4 4 
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| therefore let me adviſe you, be patient, the book is 


. » — —— „ „ — — 
: . — 
4 ENTS — 
— — — 


Kate auction. This book was fold for thirty pound. 


this apprehenſion ; but found there was ſo very little 


duty to tell yon that you are of an impatient ſpirit, 
and an impatient ſpirit is never without woe. Was 
ever any thing like this * Yes, Sir, there have been 
many things like this. The loſs is but a trifle, but 
your temper is wanton, and incapable of the leaft pain; 
loſt, but do not you for that reaſon loſe yourſelf. 
Winne AREEON | 0 F 
ND NSS. 
No. 389. Tueſday, May 27. 
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'OTHING has more ſurpriſed the learned 
in England, that the price which a ſmall 
book, intitled Spaceio della Be/fia iriomfante, bore in 4 


As it was written by one Fordanus Brumus, a profeſſed 
Aibeifi; with adefignto depreciate religion, every one 
was apt to fancy, from the extravagant price it bore, 
chat there muſt be ſomething in it very formidable. 

1 muſt confeſs that happening to get a fight of one 
of them my ſelf, I couſd not forbear peruſing it with 


danger i in it, that I ſhall venture to give my readers 
a fair account of the whole plan 3 this won- 
derful © treatiſe is built. is 
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he author pretends that Jupiter once upon 2 time 
reſolved on a reformation of the conſtellations : for os 
which purpoſe having ſammoned the ftars together, 
he complains to them of the great decay of the wor- 
ſhip of the gods, which he thought ſo much the harder, 
| having called ſeveral of thoſe celeftial bodies by the 
names of the heathendeities, and by that means made 
| the heavens as it were a book of the pagan theology. 
Monms tells him, that this is not to be wondered at, 
ſince there were fo many ſcandalous ftories of thedei- 
ties ; upon which the author takes occaſion to caſt 
reflexions upon all other religions, concluding, that 
Jupiter, after a full hearing, diſcarded the deities 
, ee 
the moral virtues. 


This ſhort fable, which has no pretence in it to | | 


reaſon or argument, and but a very '{mall ſhare of 
wit, haz however recommended itſelf wholly by its 
impiety, to thoſe week men, who would ciftnguiſh 
themſelves by the ſingularity of their opinions. 

There ate tyre confideratitnenhich have Beese 
urged againſt Arbei, and which they never yet could 
get over. The firſt is, that the greateſt and moſt e- 
minent perſons of all ages have been againft them, 
and always complied with the public forms of wor- 
ſp eſtabliſhed in their reſpective countries, when 
there was nothing in them either derogatory to the 
honour of the ſupreme Being, of prejudicial to the 
good of mankind 

The Plats's and Citi Among the ancients ; 
the 
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the Bacons, the Boyles, and the Lockes, among our 
- own countrymen, are all inſtances of what I have. 
been ſaying ; not to mention any of the divines, how- 
ever celebrated, ſince our adverſaries challenge all 
thoſe, as men who have two much intereſt in this caſe 
to be impartial evidence. 
But what has been often urged as a conſideration 
of much more weight, is, not only the opinion of the 
better ſort, but the general conſent of mankind to this 
great truth; which I think could not poſſibly have 
come to paſs, but from one of the three following 
reaſons ; either that the idea of a God is innate and 
coexiſtent with the mind itſelf; or that this truth is 
ſo very obvious, that it is diſcover'd by the firſt exer- 
tion of reaſon in perſons of the moſt ordinary capaci- 
ties; or laſtly, that it has been delivered down to us 
thro? all ages by a tradition from the firſt man. 
The Atheiſts are equally confounded, to which ever 
of theſe three cauſes we aſſign it; they have been ſo 
preſſed by this laſt argument from the general conſent 
of mankind, that after great ſearch and pains they 
pretend to have found out a nation of Arbeite, I mean 
| that polite people the Hotrentors. 
I dare not ſhock my readers with a 8 
the cuſtoms and manners of theſe barbarians, who 
are in every reſpe& ſcarce one degree above brutes, 
having no language among them but a confuſed gab- 
ble, which is neither well underſtood by themſelves or 
others. 
1. f is not ; however to be imagin'd how much-the 
aun 
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kj have glried in hes den good friends ad 
allies. 

an e e ant dro ads 
confront them nnen . 
tentots. 

e latte hk eee bibs 
ſrreck! timis <oproninad; F ſee no manner of harm 
it could do religion, if we ſouls entirely FOR. 00m) 
up this elegant part of mankind. 

Methinks nothing more ſhewsthe weakneſs of their 
cauſe, than that no diviſion of their fellow-treatures 
join with-them, but thoſe among whom they them- 
ſelves own reaſon 1s almoſt defaced, and who have lit- 


place in the ſpecies. - 
Beſides theſe poor creatures, there hve ——_ 


| than been inſtances of a few crazed people in ſeveral | 
nations, who have denied the exiſtence of a Deity, , 
The catalogue of theſe in however vexy ſrt teven 
Vaxizigthe moſt celebrated champion for the cauſe, 
profeſſed. before his judges that he believed the exiſt | 
ence of a God, and taking up a ſtraw which lay before 
him on the ground, aſſured them, that alone was ſuf- 
ficient to convince him of i it; alledging ſeveral argu- 
meſs, dane thay; ap ie nates alan 
could create. any; thing .. 

I was the other day nading an account. Gate 
Lich lil. a gentleman: of £oland, who was convifted 
and executed for this crime. The manner of his puns 
n. 4s MR 


e 


ile debe me eee | 
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was burnt, een 
into the air towards Tartary. 

I am apt to believe, that if ſomething like eee 
thod of puniſhment ſhould prevail in England, ſuch is 
the natural good ſenſe ofthe Brizih nation, that whe. 
ther we rammed an Atbeiſti whole into a great gun, or 
e OTE v crx ATM ACS Rh 6055+ 

I ſhould, however, oped; while our . 
laſted, that inſtead of Tartary, we ſhould always keep 
two or three cannons ready pointed towards the Cape 
of Geod-Hope, in order to ſhoot our nen into 
the country of the Hortenters, Aten | 

In my opinion, a folemn and Jecke 4 death Cs as 
great an honour for an Atheiſt, tho I muſt allow the 
method of exploding him, as it is practiſed in this lu- 
dicrous kind of martyrdom, * 
exoughttoths mme of his offence. 

There is indeed a great objeQion againit this man- 
ner of treating him. Zeal for religion is of ſo ac- 
tive a nature, that it ſeldom knows where to reſt; for 
which reaſon I am afraid, after having diſcharged 
our Atheiſts, we might poſſibly think of ſhooting of 
our ſectaries; and, as one does not fbreſee he viciff- 
tudes of human affairs, it might one” time or other 
come to f man's own turs to Ey gat of dit a of 
a dem- culverin. 
If any of my FREY bids that T Mer ea 
theſe gentlemen in too ludicrous a manner, E muſt eos. 
ban, 6 7 think aeg agaitht fk 


* 
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unbelievers upon. point that ſhocks the common ent, 
of mankind, is doing them too great an honour, giv-. 
ing chem a figure in the eye of the world, and mak- - 
ing people fancy that they wave more in them than 
they really haye.* 
As for thaſe perſons who have any heme of reli⸗ 
| gious worſhip, I am for treating ſuch with the utmoſt 
| tenderneſs, and ſhould endeayour to ſhew them their 
; errors with the greateſt temper and humanity ; but as 
theſe miſcreants are for throwing down religion in 
general, for ſtripping mankind of what themſelves 
| own is of excellent uſe in all great ſocieties, Withoum , 
once offering to eſtabliſh any thing in.the a___ 
{ think the beſt way of dealing with them, is to re- 
. tort a pt ep Heap 
7 of ſcorn and mockery. 46s 
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Our paſſions play the grants in our lat.. oY 


M O $'T' of the trades, profeſſions, and ways 

VI of living among mankind, take their original = 
either from the love of pleaſure, or the fear of want. „ 
The former, when it becomes too violent, degenetaten 
ito Luxury, and the latter into Avarice, As theſe 
vol I. E | two 
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two principles of action draw different ways, Perſu: 
has given us a very humourous account of a young 
fellow who was rouſed out of his bed, in order to be 
ſent upon a long voyage, by Avarice, and afterward: 
over-perſuaded and kept at home by Luxury. I ſhall 
ſet down at length the pleadings of theſe two imagi- 
nary perſons, as they are in the original, with Mr. 

Dan rranffation of them. : th | 


Aland, piger, fertis + Jurge, e e tia 
| Surge. Negas: Inftat, ſurge; inquit. Non queo. Surge. 
Er quid agam? Rogitas ? faperdas advehe Potite, 
 Caftoreum, ftuppas, hebenum, thus, lubrica Coa. 
Tolle recens primus piper © fitiente camelo. 

Vierte aliquid ; jura. Sed Jupiter audier. Eben 
Baro, reguftatum digito terebrare ſalinum' ' 
Contentus perages, fi vi vere cum Joue tendis. 
Jian pueris pellem ſuccinctus 2 ænopborum aptas, 
Ocyas ad navem. Nil obftat guin trabe vaſtã 
| LEgeaum rapias, miſe folers Luxuria ant? 
Seductum moneat ; Qu deintte inſane, ru 8 ? 
2 tibi vis ? Calida ſub petlore maſeula bilis 

Intumuit, quam non extinxerit urna-cicuties. | 
Tun mare tranfilias ? Tibi tortã cannabe fulto 
Cena fit in tranſtr? Veientanumgus rubellum 
Exbalet vapi di laſum pice ſeſſilis obba? | + * 
| Quid petit! Ut nummi, ques e quincunce modeffo 
"Matos ne nien, diunces? 5 


on WL. * 2 "I. + 4 , 
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ud vivis; cinis, & manes, & fabula fier.' 
En quid agis Duplici in diver ſum ſeinderis hams. 


| Hunccine, an nn. ä Sat. 5 1 732. 


Whether alone, or in thy hatlot's lap, 
When thou wouldſt take a lazy morning's nap 3 
Up, up, ſays #FARICE : thou ſnor'ft again, 
Stretcheſt thy limbs, and yawn'ſt, but all in vain. 
The rugged tyrant no denial takes 
At his eommand th unwilling fluggard wakes. 
What muſt I do? he cries ; What ? ſays his lord: 
Why riſe, make ready, and go ſtraight aboard: 
With fiſh from Zuzine feas, thy veſſel freight; 
Flax, caſtor, CH wiki, hs er weight” 


Wb from thetir'd camel's back, > 
And with poſt- haſte thy running markets make. 
Be ſure to turn the penny; lye and wear, 
'Tis wholſome fin : but Jus thou ſay iR will hear, 
Swear, fool, or ſtarve ; for the dilemma's ev en: 
A tradeſman thou ! and hope to go to heav'n? - 
 Reſolv'd for ſeas the ſlaves thy baggage pack, 
Each ſaddled with his burden on his back. 
Nothing retards thy voyage, now, but. he, 
That ſoft voluptuous prince, call'd LUXURY | „ 
And he may aſk this civil queſtion; friend, 
What doſt thou make a ſhipboard ? To what end > 
| Art thou of Berhlem's noble college free? 
Stark, ſtaring mad, that thouwoulI'fitempttheſeat 
; Ez u III Cn e 
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Cubb'd in a cabin, on a mattreſs laid 
On a brown George, with louſy ſwobbers, fed; 
Dead wine, that ſtinks of the Borachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup? 
Say would'ſt thou bear all this, to raiſe thy ftore, 
From fix i' th hundred to fix hundred more ? 
Indulge, and to thy genius freely give: 
For, not to live at eaſe, is not to live: 
Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does ſome looſe remnant of thy life devour. 
Live, while thou liv'ſt; for Death will make us all 
Aname, a nothingqput an old wife's tale. 
Speak ; wilt thou Avarice or Pleaſure chooſe 
To be thy lord? Take one, and one refuſe, 


When a government flouriſhes in conqueſts, and is 
ſecure from foreign attacks, it naturally falls into all 
the pleaſures of Luxury; and as theſe pleaſures are ve- 
ry expenſive, they put thoſe who are addicted to them 
upon raifing freſh ſupplies of money, by all the method; 
of repaciousneſs and corruption; ſo that Awarice end 


Luxury very often become one complicated principle 


of action, in thoſe whoſe hearts are wholly ſet upon 
eaſe, mapnificence, and pleaſure. The moſt elegant 
and correct of all the Latiz hiſtorians obſerves, that 
in his time, when the moſt formidable ſtates in the 
rd were ſubdued by the Romans, the republic ſunk 
into thoſe two vices of a quite different nature, Luxury 
and Avarice: and accordingly deſcribes Catilint 3 
one who coveted the wealth of other men, at the fan: 
time 


* 
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time chatheſquanderedaway is own. This obſervation 
on the common. wealth, when it was in its height of 
power and riches, holds good of all. governments 
| hat are ſettled in a ſtate of eaſe and proſperity. At 
ſuch times. men naturally endeavour to outſhine one 
another in pomp and ſplendor, and having no fears to 
alarm them from abroad, indulge themſelves in the 
enjoyment of all the pleaſures they can get into their 
poſſeſſion; which naturally produces Avarice, and an 
immoderate purſuit after wealth and riches,  _ 

As I was | g myſelf in the ſpeculation of 
theſe two great principles of action, I could not for. 
bear throwing my thoughts into a little kind of alle. 
gory or fable, with which I ſhall here preſent my ; 


reader. 

. There were two very powerful tyrants engaged * 
2 perpetual war againſt each other: the name of the 
firſt was Luxury, and che ſecond Awarice. The aim 
of each of them was no leſs than uniyerſal m y 
over the hearts of mankind. Luxury had many gene- | 
rals under him, who did him great ſervice, as Plea- 

ſure, Mirth, Pomy, : and Faſhion. Avarice was like- 

wiſe very firong i in his officers, being faithfully ſerved | 
by Hunger, Induſtry, Care and Watchfulneſs: He had 

lkewiſe a privy- eounſellor who was always at his 

elbow, and whiſpering ſomething or other i in his ear: 

the name of this privy counſellor was Poverty. As 
Avarice conducted himſelf by ths counſels of Poverty, 
his antagoniſt was intirely guided: by the dictates 

ad advice * was his firſt counſellor and 


_ mmiſter 


+1 
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miniſter of ſtate, that concerted all his meaſures for 
him, and never departed out of his fight. While theſe 
two great rivals were thus contending for empire, their 
conqueſts were very various. Luxury got poſſeſſion of 
one heart, and Awvarice of another. The father of a 
family would often range himſelf under the banners 
of Awarice, and the ſon under thoſe of Luxury. The 
wife and huſband would often declare themſelves on 
the two different parties ; nay, the ſame perſon would 
very often fide with one in his youth, and revolt to the 
other in his old age. Indeed the wiſe men of the world 
ood neuter ; but alas! their numbers were not con- 


ſiderable. At length, when theſe two potentates had 


wearied themſelves with waging war upon one another, 
they agreed upon an interview, at which neither of 
their counſellors were to be preſent. It is ſaid that 
Luxury began the parly, andafter having repreſented 
the endleſs ſtate of war in which they were engaged, 

told his enemy, with à franknefy of heart which is na- 

tural to him, that he believedthey two ſhould be very 
good friends, were it not for the inſtigations of Po- 
verty, that pernicious counſellor, who made an ill uſe 
of his ear, and filled him with groundleſs apprehenſions 
and prejudice. To this Avarice replied, that he look- 
ed upon Plenty (the firſt miniſter of his antagoniſt) to 


to be a much more deſtructive counſellor thanPoverty, 


ſor that he was perpetually fuggeſting pleaſures, ban- 
Iſhing all the neceſſary cautions againſt want, and 
conſequently undermining thoſe principles on which 
the government of Avarice was ſounded, At 1 
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in order to an accommodation, they agreed upon this 
perli minary; that each of them ſhould immediately 
diſmiſs his privy-counſellor. When things were thus 
far adjuſted towards a peace, all other differences 
were ſoon accommodated, inſomuch that for the fu- 


ture they reſolved to live as good friends and con- 
ſederates, and to ſhare between them what ever con- 
queſts were made on either ſide. For this reaſon, we 
now find Luxury and Avarice taking poſſeſſion of the 
ſame heart, and dividing the ſame perſon betwern 
them. To which I ſhall only add, that ſince the 
deſcarding af the counſellors above · mentioned, 


Avarice ſupplies Luxury in the room of chat) a8 
Luxury prompts Avarice in the place of Poverty. 


eee 
No 601. Friday October 
9 
O AD ruegeris cus · Antonin. Lib, 9 
Man is naturally a benificient” Creature 


OTWITHST ANDING a narrow contracted 

temper be that which. obtains moſt in the 
world, we muſt not therefore conclude this to be. the 
genuine characteriſtick of mankind ; becauſe there 
are ſome who delight in nothing ſo much as in doing 


good, and receive more of their happineſs at ſecond 
hand, or by rebound trom others r direct and 
| immediate 
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immediate ſenſation. Now though theſe heroick 
ſouls are but few, and to appearance ſo far advanced 
above the groveling multitude, as if they were of a- 

nother order of beings, yet in reality their nature is 
the ſame, moved by the lame ſprings, and endowed 
with all the eſſential qualities, only cleared, refined, 
and cultivated, Watex is the ſame fluid body inwinter 
and in ſummer ; when it ſtands iffned in ice, and 
when it flows along in gentle ſtreams, gladdening a 
thouſand fields in jts progreſs. *Tis a property of 
the heartof man to be diffuſive : Its kind wiſhes ſpread 
abroad over the face of the creation ; and if there be 
thoſe, as we may obſerye too many of them, who are 
all wrapt up in their own dear ſelves, without any 
viſible concern for their ſpecies, let us ſuppoſe that 
their good-nature is frozen, and by the prevailing 
force of ſome contrary quality reſtrained in its ope- 
1 "rations. I'ſhall therefore endeavour to aſſign ſome 
of the principal checks upon this generous propenſion 
of the human ſoul, which will enable us to judge whe- 
ther, and by what method, this moſt uſeful principle 
may be unfettered, a dre ee to its native freedom 
of exerciſe. 

* The firſt and leading cauſe is an unhappy com- 
plexion of body. The heathens, ignorant of the true 
ſource of moral evil, generally charged it on the 
obliquity of matter, which, being eternal and inde- 
pendent, was incapable of change in any of its pro- 
perties, even by the Almighty mind, , who, when he 
came to faſhion it into a world of beings, maſi take 

it 


4 


* 
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it as He found it. This notion, as moſt others of 
theirs, 1s a compoſition of truth and error. That 
matter is eternal, that from the ſirſt union of a ſoul toit; 
it perverted its inclinations, and that the ill influence 


it hath upon the mind is not to be corrected by God 
himſelf, are all very great errors, occaſioned by a truck 


as evident, that the capacities and diſpoſitions of the - 
ſoul depend, to a great degree, an the bodily teinpert 5 
As there are ſome fools, others are knaves, by con. 
ſlitution; and particularly, it may be faid of many, 
that they are horn with an illiberal caſt of mind; the 


matter that compoſes them is tenacious as bird-lime, 


and a kind of cramp draws their hearts "together, 
that they never care to open them, unleſs to graſp 
at more. "Tis a melancholy lot this ; but attended 
with one advantage above theirs, to whom it would 
be as painful to forbear good offices, as it is to 
men to perform them; that whereas perſons na 
beneficent often miſtake inftinQ for virtue, by reafoh © 


of the difficulty of diſtinguiſhing when one rules them 


+ 


5 


and when the other, men of the oppoſite chaiacter 


may be more certain of the motive that predominates 


in every action. Ifthey cannot confer a benefit win 


that eaſe and frankneſs which are neceſſary to give it 
2 grace in the eye of the world, in requital, the real 
merit of what they do is enhanced by the oppoition 
they ſurmount in doing it. The ftrength of their virtue 
is ſeen in riſing” againſt the weight of nature, and eve- 
ry time they have the reſolution to diſcharge their du- 
ty, they make a ſacrifice of inclingion to conſtietice, 
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is always too grateful to let its followers go 
— ſuitable marks of its approbation. Perhaps 
the entire cure of this ill quality is no more poſſible, 
than of ſome diſtemper that deſcends by inkeritance. 
However, a great deal may be done by a courſe of 

.  beneficence obſtinately perſſſted in; this, if any thing 
deing a likely way of eſtabliſhing a moral habit, which 
wall be ſomewhat of a counterpoiſe to the force of 
mechaniſm. Only it muſt be remembred, that we do 
not intermit,upon any pretence whatſoever, the cuſtom 

of doing good, in regard, if there be the leaſt ceſſation, 
nature will watch the opportunicy to return, and in a 
ſhort time to recover the ground it was ſo long in 
quitting : for there is this difference between mental 
habits, and ſuch as have their foundation in the body ; 
that theſe laſt are in their nature more forcible and vio- 

+ lent, and, to gain upon us, need only not tobe oppoſed; 
whereas the former muſt be continually reinforced with 
freſh ſupplies, or they will languiſh and die away. 
And this ſuggeſts the reaſon why good habits, in ge- 
neral, require longer time for their ſettlement than 
bad; and yet are ſooner diſplaced; the reaſon is, that 
vicious habits (as drunkenneſs for inſtance) produce 

à change in the body, which the others not doing, 
muſt be maintained the ſame way they are acquired, 

by the meredint of induſtry, reſolution, and vigilance. 
Another thing which ſuſpends the operations of 
Benevolence, is the love of the world; proceeding 
from a falſe notion men have taken up, that an abun- 
ne into the 

| happineſs 
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happineſs of life. Worldly things are of ſuch a qua- 
lity as to leſſon upon dividing, ſo that the more part 
ners there are, the lefs moſt fall to every man's private 
ſhare. The conſequence of this is, that they look 
upon one another with an evil eye, each imagining 
all the reſt to be embarked in an intereſt, that cannot 
take place but to his prejudice. Hence are thoſe 
eager competitions for wealth or power; hence one 
man's ſucceſs becomes another's diſappointment ; and 
like pretenders to the ſame miſtreſs, they can ſeldom 
have common charity for their rivals. Not that they 
are naturally diſpoſed to quarrel and ſall out, but tis 
natural for a man to prefer himſelf to all others, and 
to ſecure his own intereſt firſt. If that which men 
eſteem their happineſs were, like the light, the 
fame ſufhcient and unconfined good, whether ten 


| thouſand enjoy the benefit of it, or but one, we ſhould 


on I: e would be 
as univerſal. q | 


Homo qui erranti comiter 55 viam, 
Quaſi lumen de ſuo lumine accendat, facit, 
Nihilominus ipft luceat, cum illi accenderit. 
Jo direct a wanderer in the right way, is to light 
another man's candle by one's own,which loſes none 


: of its light by what the other gains.” 

But, unluckily, mankind agree in making choice of 
objects, which inevitably engage them in perpetual 
differences, Learn therefore, like a wiſe man, the - 
pue eſtimate of things. Deſire not more of the world 
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than is neceſſary to accommodate you. in paſſing 
through it; look upon every thing beyond, not as 
uſeleſs only, but burthenſome. Place not your quiet in 
things which you cannot have without putting others 
beſide them, and thereby making them yourenemies, 
and which; when attain'd, will give you more trouble 
to keep, than ſatisſaction in the enjoyment. Virtue is 
a good of a nobler kind ; it grows by communication; 
and ſo little reſembles earthly riches, that the more 
hands it is lodged in, the greater is every man's par- 
ticular ſtock. So, by propagating and mingling their 
fires, not only all the lights of a branch together caſt 
2 more extenſive brightneſs, but each ſingle light 
burns with a ſtronger flame. And laſtly, take this 
along withyou, that if wealth be an inſtrument of plea- 
Jure, the greateſt pleaſure it can put into your power, 
zs that of doing good. © Tis worth conſidering, that 
the organs of ſenſe act within a narrow compaſs, and 
the appetites will ſoon ſay they have enough: Which 
of the two therefore is the happier man? He who 
-confining all his regard to the gratification of his own 
_ appetites, is capable but of ſhort fits of pleaſure? Or 
the man, who reckoning himſelf a ſharer in the ſatis- 
faAions of others, eſpecially thoſe which come to thim 
by his means, enlarges the ſphere of his happineſs ? 
The laſt enemy to Benevolence I ſhalt mention is 
auneaſineſs of any kind. A guilty, or a diſcontented 
mind, a mind ruffled by ill fortune, diſconcerted by 
its own paſſions, ſoured by negleR, or fretting at diſ- 
appointments, hath not leiſure to attend tothe neceſſity 


or 
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or reaſonableneſs of a kindneſs deſired, nor a taſte for 
thoſe pleaſures which wait on beneficence, which de- 
mand a calm and unpolluted heart to reliſ them. The 
moſt miſerable of all beings is the moſt envious; as, 
on the othet hand, the moſt communicativeis the hap- 
pieſt. And if you are in ſearch of the ſeat of perfect 
love and friendſhip, you will not find it till you come 
to the region of the bleſſed, where happineſs, like a 
refreſhing ſtream, flows from heart to heart in an end- 
leſs circulation, and is preſerved ſweet and untainted 
by the motion. Tis old advice, if you have a favour 
to requeſt of any one, to obſerve the ſofteſt times of 
takes a-pleaſure to ſhew itſelf pleaſed. Perſons conſei- 
ous of their own integrity, ſatisfied with themſelves, 
and their condition, and full of confidence in a ſupreme ' 
Being, and the hope of immortallity, ſurvey all about 
them with a flow of good-20jl]. As trees which like 
their ſoil, they ſhoot out in expreſſions of kindneſs, _. . 
and bend beneath their own precious load, to the hand 
of the gatherer. Now if the mind be not thus'exfp,t;F 

*tis an infallible ſign that it is not in its natural fate: * * 

place the mind in its right poſture, it will immediate- 
i diſcover its innate propenſion to beneficence, 
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" The accuſed — his guilt, | 


OU HT not to eee eee 
one of my correſpondents ſo long as I have; but 
Latte I ' have given him time to add practice 
to profeſſion. He ſent me ſome time ago a bottle or 
two of excellent wine to drink the health of a gentle 
man who had by the penny. poſt advertiſed him of an 
egregious error in his conduct. My correſpondent 
received the obligation from an unknown hand with 
the Candour which is natural to an ingenuous mind; 
and promiſes a contrary behaviour in that point for\ 
the future; he will offend his monitor with no more 
errors of that kind, but thanks him for his benevo- 
the amiable atonement a man makes in an ingenuous 
acknowledgment of a fault : all ſach miſcarriages as 
flow from inadvertency are more than repaid by it; for 
reaſon, though not concerned in the injury, employs 
all irs force in the atonement. He that ſays, he did 
not deſign to diſoblige you in ſuch an action, does as 
much as if he ſhould tell you, that tho? the circum- 
tance which diſpleaſed was never in his thoughts, he 
has that reſpect for you, that he is unſatisfied till it is 
OT 07D wholly 
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wholly out of your”s. It muſt be confeſſed; that when 
an acknowledgment of an offence is made out of poor- 
neſs of ſpirit, and not convictiou of heart, the cir. 
cumſtance is quite different: but in the caſe of my 
correſpondent, where both the notice istaken and the 


return made in private, the affair begins and ends 


with the higheſt grace on each ſide. To make the 
acknowledgment of a fault in the higheſt manner 
graceful, it is lucky when the circumſtances of the 
offender place him above any ill conſequences from 
the reſentment. of the perſon offended, A dauphin 
of France upon a. review of the army, and a com- 
mand of the king to alter the poſture of it by a march | 
of one of the wings, gave an improper order to an 
officer at the head of a brigade, who told his High- 
neſs, he preſumed he had not received the laſt orders, 
which were to move a contrary way. The prince, 
inſtead of taking the admonition which was delivered 


| in a manner that accounted for his error with ſafety 


to his underſtanding, ſhaked a cane at the officer ; 


and with the return of opprobrious language preſiſted 
in his own orders, The whole matter came neceſſarily 
before the king, who commanded his ſon, on foot, 
to lay his right hand on the gentleman's ſtirrup as he 
fat on horſeback in fight of the whole army, andafk 


his pardon, When the prince touched his ſtrrup, 
and was going to ſpeak, the officer, with an incre- 


Able agility, ſhrew himſelf on the carth, and kiſſed 
wh, 2 


Ty bode roy lite concorned i th 'pleabare 


COP 
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or ſufferings of fouls truly great; and the reparation, 
when an honour was deſigned this ſoldier, appeared 
much too great to be borne by his gratitude, as the 


injury was intolerable to his reſentment. 


- When we turn our thoughts from theſe extraordi. 
nary occurrences into common life, we ſee an ingenu· 
committed, but in manner expiate them in the very 
commiſſion. Thus many things wherein a man has 
preſſed too far, he injplicitly "excuſes, by owning, 

this ts a treſpaſs; you'll pardon my confidence I an 


fenfible I have no pretenſion to this favour, and the like. 
But commend me to thoſe gay fellows about town 


who are directly impudent, and make up- for it no 

otherwiſe than by calling themſelves ſuch, and exul. | 
ting in it. But this fort of carriage which prompts 
a man againſt rules to urge what he has a mind to, is 
pardonable only when you ſue for another. When 
you are confident in preference of yourſelf to others 
of equal merit, every man that loves virtye and mo- 
deſty ought, in defence of thoſe qualities, to oppoſe 
you: but without conſidering the morality of the 


thing, let us at this time behold only the natural con- 


{quence of Candour when we ſpeak of our ſelves. 
The SpscrarTo writes often'in an elegant, 


often in an argumentative, and often in a ſublime ſtile, 


with equal ſucceſs ; but how would it hurt the reputed 


author to own, that of the moſt beautiful pieces un- 
der his title, he is barely the publiſher ? There is ns- 


thing but what a man really performs, can be an 
honour 
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| konour to him; what be take) more than he ought in 


the eye of tie world, he loſes in the conviction of his 
own heart, and a man muſt loſe his conſciouſneſs, 
that is, his very. ſelf; before he can rejoiee.in. any 
alſhood without, inward, mortifieation. . 421 65 
Who has act foci vary edle debe, 
his counſel and friends have done all that they coul 
for him in vain, prevail upon the whole aſſembly to 
pity him, and lis judge to recommend his caſe to 
the mercy of the throne, without offering any thing 
new in his defence, but that he, whom before we 
wiſhed convicted, became ſo out of his n mouth, 
and took upon himſelF all the ſhame and ſorrow we 
were juſt before preparing for him ? The great oppo- 
fition to this kind of Candour, ariſes from the unjuſt 
idea people ordinarily have of what we call a high 
ſpirit. It is far from greatneſs of ſpirit to perſiſt in "EP 
the wrong in any thing, nor is it a diminution of 
greatneſs of ſpirit to have been in the wrong: per- 
feftion is not the iiftriliite of man therefore he is not 


degraded by the acthowfegmiht of an imperfedtion: 


but it is the work of little minds to imitate the forti- 
tude of great ſpirits on worthy occaſions, by obſtinacy 
in the wrong. This obſtinacy prevails ſo far upon. 
them, that they make it extend to the defence of 
faults in their very ſervants. It would ſwell this pa- 
per to too great a length, ſhould I inſert all the quar- 
rels and debates which are now on foot in this town; 
where one party, andin ſome caſes both, is ſenſible of 
og OA OT ARS 
Ven l | F 
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to acknowledge it. Among the ladies the caſe i; 
very common, for there are very few of them who 
know that it is to maintain a true and high ſpirit, to 
throw away from it all which itſelf diſapproves, and 
to ſcorn ſo pitiful a ſhame, as that which diſables the 
heart from acquiring a liberality of affections and 
ſentiments. The candid mind, by acknowledging 
and diſcarding its faults, has reaſon and truth for the 
foundation of all its paſſions and defires, and conſe- 
quently is happy and ſimple; the diſingenuous ſpirit, 
by indgence of one unacknowledged error, is in- 
tangled with an after-life of guilt, ſorrow and per- 
plexity. | I 
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LEquam memento rebus in arduis 
Serware mentem, non ſecus in bonis 
Ab inſolenti temperatam 
p Laetitia, moriture Deli. 
Hor, Od. 3. I. 2.1 V. | 


Be calm, my, Delius, b 0 
However fortune change the ſcent : 
In thy moſt dejected ſtate, 
Sink not underneath the weight ; 
Nor yet, when happy days begin, 
And the full tide comes rolling in, 
Let a fierce, unruly joy 
The fettPd quiet of thy mind defiray. Anon. 
[ HAVE always preferred Chearfulng/t to mirth. 
The latter I conſider as an act, the former as a 
habit of the mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, Chear- 
fulneſs fixed and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed 
into the greateſt tranſports of mirth, who are ſubject 
to the greateſt depreſſions of melancholy: on the con- 
trary, Chearfulneſs, tho' it does not give the mind 
ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling 
into any depth of ſorrow. Mirtb is like a flaſh of 
lightning, that breaks thro? a gloom of clouds, and 
glitters for a moment; Chong berg up a kind 
; F2' or 
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ol day-light in the mind, and fills it with a ſtead) 


_ obnoxious to the greateſt dangers. Writers of this 
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and perpetual ſexenity. 
Men of auſtere principles look upon mirth as too 


wanton and diſſolute for a Rate of probation, and a: 
filled with a certain triumph and inſolence of heart 
that is inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment 


complexion have obſerved, that the ſacred perſon who 


was the great pattern of perfection was never ſeen 
to laugh. 
Chearfulne/i of mind is not liable to any of theſe 


exceptions; it is of a ſerious and compoſed nature; 
it does not throw the mind into a condition improper 
for the preſent ſtate of humanity, and is very confpi- 
cuous in the characters of thoſe-who are looked upon 
as the greateſt philoſophers among the heathens, a; 
well as among thoſe who have been deſervedly eſteem- 
ed as ſaints and holy men among chriſtians. 

If we conſider Chearfulngþ in three lights, with re 
gard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to 
the great Author of our being, it will not a little rc- 
commend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The man 
who ĩs poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not 
only eaſy in his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all 
the powers and fagulyes of his pul: his imagination 
is always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed: his 
temper is even and unruffled, whether in action or in 
folitude. He comes with 2 xeliſh to all thoſe goods 
which natyre has provided for him, Aae al he pee 


99; ah Malt TBE him, 
does 
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does not feel the full weight of thoſe accidental nt 
which may befal him. 

Ifwe r eee eee ds en 
he converſes with, it paturally produces love and good- 
will towards him. A chearful mind is not only diſ- 
poſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the fame 
good humeur in thoſe who come within its influence. 
A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, 
with the Chearfulneſs of his companion: It is like a 
ſudden ſunſhine that awakens a fecret delight in the- 
mind, without her attending to it. The heart rejoices - 
of its own accord, and naturally flows out into friend- 
ſhip and benevolence Wine the Ne who oy 0 
kindly an effect upon t. 

When I confider this chearful Rate of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 
habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 
inward Chearfulngfs is an implicit praiſe and thanks- 
giving to Providence under all its diſpenſations. It 
is a kind of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are 
placed, and a ſecret approbation of the eden will i in 
lis conduct towards man. ö 

There are but two things, which, in my ry 
can reaſonably deprive us of this Chearfulnef of —— 
The firſt of theſe is the Tenſe of guilt. A man 
ho lives in a ſlate of vice and impenitence, can have 
ro title to that evenneſs and tranquility of mind which 
1: the health ofthe ſoul, and the natural effect of vir= 
de and innocence. Chearfulngſs in an ill man de- 
Frves 2 harder «ame than language canfarniſh us with 

and. 
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and is many degrees beyond what we commonly call | 
tolly or madneſs. 

Atheiſm, by which I mean a awelief of a ſupreme 
Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, under what - 
ſoever titles it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe very rear- 
ſonably deprive a man of this Chearfulne/s of temper, 
There is ſomething ſo particularly gloomy and offen- 
five to human nature in the proſpect of non-exiſtence, 
that I cannot but wonder, with many excellent writers 
how it is poſſible for a man to outlive the expectation 
of it. For my own part, I think the Being of a God 

is ſo little to be doubted, that it is almoſt the only 
truth we are ſure of, and ſuch atruth as we meet with 
in every object, in every occurrence, and in every 
thought. If we look into the characters of this tribe 
of infidels, we generally find they are made up of 
pride, ſpleen, and cavil: It is indeed no wonder, that 
men, who are uneaſy to themſelves, ſnould be ſo to 
the reſt of the world; and how is it poſſible for a man 
to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in himſelf, who is in dan- 
ger every moment of loſing his entire exiſtence, and 
dropping into nothing ? 
The vicious man and atheiſt have therefore no 
pretence to Chearfulugſi, and would act very unrea- 
ſonably, ſhould they endeavour after it. It is impol- 
fible for any one to live in good-humour, and to enjoy 
his preſent exiſtence, who is apprehenſive either of 
torment or of annihilation ; of being miſerable, or 
of not beang at all. 

Alter, having mentioned theſe two great prin 

whi 
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which are deſtructive of Chearfulngſi in their own na- 
ture, as well as in right reaſon, I eannot think of any 
other that ought-to. baniſh this happy temper from a 
virtuous mind. Pain and ſickneſs, ſhame and reproach, 
poverty and old age, nay death itſelf, confidering the 
ſhortneſs of their duration, and the advantage we 
may reap from them, do not deterve the name of 
evils, A good mind may bear up under them with 
fortitude, with indolence, and with Chearfulne/s of 
heart. The toſſing of a tempeſt does not diſcompoſe 
him which he is ſure will bring him toa joyful harbour. 
A man who utes his beſt endeavours to live ac- 
cording to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has 
two perpetual ſources of Chearfulneſs, inthe confider- 
ation of his ownnature and of that Being on whom he 
has a dependance. If he looks into himſelf, he can- 
not but rejoice. m that exiſtence, which is ſo lately 
beſtowed upon him, aad which, after millions of ages 
will be ſtill new, and ſtill in its beginning How many 
ſelf-.congratulations naturally ariſe in the mind, when 
it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when it 
takes a view of thoſe improveable faculties, which in a 
few years, and even atits firſt ſetting out, have made 
ſo conſiderable a progreſs, and which will be ftillre- 
ceiving an increaſe of perfection, and conſequently an 
increaſe of happineſs ? The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a 
Being ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy through 
the ſoul of a vircuous man, and makes him look up- 
on himſelf every moment as more happy than he 
knows how to conceive. 


The 
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The ſecond ſource of Chearfulne/s to a good mind | 
is its conſideration of that Being, on whom we have 
our dependance, and in whom, though we behold Him 
as yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his perfect. 
ons, we ſee every thing that we can imagine as great 
glorious, or amiable. We. find ourſelves every where 
upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an im 
menſity of love and merey, In ſhort, we may de: 
pend upon a Being, whoſe power qualifies Him to 
make us happy by an infinity of means, whoſe good. 
neſs and truth engage Him to make thoſe happy who 
defire it of Him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs will {e- 
eure us in this happineſs to all eternity. 


Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould per- 
petually cheriſh in his thoughts, will beniſh from us 


all that ſeeret hEavineſs of heart which unthinking 
men are ſubject to when they lie under no real aflic- 
tion; all that anguiſh which we may feel from any 
evil that actually oppreſſes us, to which I may add 
thoſe little cracklirigs of mirth and folly, that are ap- 
ter to betray virtue than ſupport it; and eftabliſh in us 
fuch an even and chearful temper, as makes us plea: 
ſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whont we evfiverſe 
and to Him whom we were made to pleaſe. 
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— ane 
Quid pur tranguillet----Hor. Ep..18. L r. v. 102. 
What calms the Breaſt and maker the Abad ee | 


N my laſt Satarday s paper I ſpoke of Cbearful- 
15 as it is a moral habit of the mind, and ac” 
cordingly mentioned ſuch moral motives as are apt 
10 cheriſh and keep alive this happy temper in the 
foul of man: I ſhall now conſider Chearfulugſi in its 
natural tate and reflect on thoſe motives to it, which 

are indifferent either as to virtue or vice. . 4 
Chearſulngſi is, in the firſt place, the beſt promoter of 
health. Repinings and ſecret murmurs of heart give 
inperceptible ſtrokes to thoſe delicate ſibres of which 
the vital parts are compoſed, and wear out the ma- 
chine inſenſibly; not to mention thoſe violent ferments 
which they flir up in the blood, and thoſe irregular 
diſturbed motions which they raiſe in the animal ſpirits, 
| ſcarce remember, in my own obſervation, to have 
met with many old men, or with ſuch, who (to uſe 
our Engliſh Phraſe) wear well, that had not at leaſt 
2 certain indolence in their humour, if not a more than 


ordinary gaiety and Chearfulnefs of heart. The truth 


of it is, health and Chearfulngſi mutually beget each 


D 
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a great degree off rah wiki is mot amid with 
z crrtaim Chua fiduy;, bat very offem fiew Chun firlue/: 
where there 1s mo great: degree of ral 
Clizarfiinejs bears the: fence firnendlly regard um the 
mid as to the body : in bummffhrs all am cane and 
df, enn, foodks; and! compuſſes tbe padfiomns, and keep: 
tle” fla! im perpetual calm. Bat having alveady 
nowrived) om ths Left uma , I fhalfl Ire take 
notine titan the work, im wick we ane placed, is fil 
bad ui mmwrorcable objetts teat ave proper tw raiſe 
and keep are ths kuppy temper of m. 

Ef ace cn vn the world in irs faſnerviency to man, 
ene would! tlhmik it was made for our uſ ; but i we 
conſider it: im its natural beauty or harmony, one 
mould! be apt to conclude it was made for our plca- 
fire. Tb ſum. which i 2s the great foul of the uni- 
verſe, and produces all the necefaries of life, has a 
partionſar influence, in chearing the mud of man, 

'Thofe feveral Eving creatures which are made 
'far our ſervice or fuſtenance, at the fame time either 
fell the woods with maſick, farnifh ws with game, or 
raiſe pleaſing ideas in us by the deſig 1tfulnefs of their 
appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers are as re- 
freſhing w the imagination, as to the foil throagh 
There are writers of great diflinfition, who have 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
_ earth is covered with green, rather than with any 

|  ___ether 
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«ther colour, 48 being fach Vrightmiivtare of lighr 
and ſhade, chat it comforts — firengthens the eye 
inſtea41 of weakening and gneving it. For this reaſon 
ſeveral painters have a green cloth hanging near them 
to eaſe the eye upon after too great an apphcation ta 
th ir colouring. A famous modern philoſopher ac- 
counts for it in the following manner: All colours 
that are more Os, overpower and diſfi pate the 
animal ſpirits Which are employed in fight : on the 
contrary, thoſe that are more-obſcure do not give the 
animal ſpirits à ſufficient exerciſe ; whereas the rays 
that produce in us the idea of green, fall upon the eye. 
in ſuch a due proportion, that they give the animal 
ſpirits! oor proper = and oy keeping up the 1 


n 


able ſenſation. 1 che cauſe de what it will, the 
effect is certain, for which reaſon the” poets a- 
ſcribe to this particular colour the” epithet of chu. 
To conſider farther this double end in the works 

of nature, and how they are at the fame time both 
uſeful and entertaining, we find that the moſf i impor- 
tant parts in the vegetable world are thoſe which are 
the moſt beautiful. Theſe are the ſeeds by which 
ſeveral races of plants are propagated and continued, 
and which are always lodge in flowers or bloſſoms. 
Nature ſeems to hide her principal deſign, and tobe 
induſtrious in making the earth gay and delightful, 
while ſhe is carying on her great work, and intent up- 
on her own preſervation.” The tufbandman, after the 
ſame manner, is employed in laying out the whole 
(3 2 country 
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country into a kind of garden or landskip, and mak. 
ing every thing ſmile about him, whilſt in reality he 
thinks of nothing but of the harveſt, and increaſe 
which is to ariſe from it. 

We may further obſerve how 8 3 ta- 
ken care to keep up this Chearfulueſi in the mind of 
man, by having formed it after ſuch a manner, as to 
make it capable of conceiving delight from ſeveral 
objects which ſeem to have very little uſe in them; 
as from the wildneſs of rocks and deſerts, and the lik 
grateſque parts of nature. Thoſe who are verſed in 
philoſophy may {till carry this conſideration higher b 
obſerving that if matter had appeared to us endowel 
only with thoſe real qualities which. it actually poſfeſ 
ſes, it would have made but a very joyleſs and uncom- 
fortable figure; and why has Providence given it a 
power of producing in us ſuch. imaginary qualities, 
as taſtes and. colours, ſounds and ſmells, heat and cold, 
but that man, while he is converſant in the lower ita- 
tions of nature, might have his mind cheared and de- 
lighted, with agreeable. ſenſations ?\ In ſhort, the 
whole univerſe is a kind of theatre filled with objects 
that either raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, or ad- 
miration. 775 

The reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the 
viciſſitude of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, 
with all that variety oſ ſcenes, which diverſify the 
face of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual ſuc- 
ceſſion of beautiful and pleaſing images. 

I ſhall not here mention the ſeyeral entertainment 


of 


ot 
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fation, pe” other accidental diverſions of ifs, d | 
would only rake notice of ſuch incitements to a chear- 
ul temper, as offer themſelves to perſons of all ranks 
and conditions, and which may ſufficiently ſheiv us that 
Providence did not deſign this world ſhould be filled 
with murmurs and repinings, or that the heart of man 
ſhould be involved in gloom and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this Chearfulneſs of temper, as 
it is a virtue in which our countrymen are obſerved 
to be more deficient than any other nation. Melan- 
choly is a kind of demon that haunts our iſland, and 
often conveys herſelf to us in an eaſterly wind. A 
celebrated French noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſewho 
begin their romances with the flowery ſeaſon of the 
year, enters on his ſtory thus: 1z the gloomy month of 
November, when the peopleof England hang and drown 
themſelves, a diſconſolare lower walked out into the fields, 
Kc. 

Every one ought to fence againſt the temper of his 
climate or conſtitution, and frequently to indulge in 
tumſelf thoſe conſiderations which may give him a 
ſer creguty of mind, and enable him to bear up chear- 
Fully againſt thoſe little evils and misfortunes which 
are common to human nature, and which by a right 
improvement of them will produce a ſatiety of joy, 
and an uninterupted happineſs. ; | 

At the fame time that I would engage my reader 
to conſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, I 


"alt own there are many gyils which naturally{ſpring 
up 
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tp amidſt the entertainments that are provided for us; 
but theſe, if rightly conſidered, ſhould be far from o- 
vercaſting the mind with ſorrow, or deſtroying that 
Chearfulneſs of temper which I have beenrecommend- 
mg. This interſperſion of evil with good, and pain 
with pleature, in the works of nature, is very truly 
| aſcribed by Mr. Locke, in his Eſſay on Human Un- 
derſtanding, to to 34horal reaſon in the following words: 

Beyond all this, aue may find another reaſon why God 
hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure 
and pain, in all things that environ and affect us, and 
blended them together, in almoſt all that our thoughts 
and ſenſes have to do with; that wwe finding imper fec- 
tion, difjatisfaction, aud want of compleat happineſs 
in all the enjoyments which the c creatures can afford us, 
zipht be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of Him, with whom 
there is fulneſs of joy, and at : whoſe right hand are 


Heaſures for evermore. 
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Ne. 397- Thurkday, June 35. 
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Fecerat — — Ovid. Meta. L. 13. v. 223. 
For grief anjjpired aur nu -auith cn e- Da TEN. 
general, they will motallow Aue man fo muck 
2s to pity the affen of ber- If thou fork | 
on 2 lock of farrow, and nne wath him, but take 
care that thy forjow be wot neal. The auare rigid 
ward appearanee of gricf, hut when one uni them og = 
«ny calarairy that had befallen even the meare} af 
ther acqmaantance, wok] ta reply, watt 
is that to ne? I pow aggravatod the circumſtances of 
the alam, and eme bow ove mise was fol 
lowrdl by amatiber, the anfourr was fill, al dis may 
be trac, but u as it ti me ? 5 
For my om pant, I am of opimiun, Congayrordars 
ſomerhang im ir mare: pleaſing and grell than wat © | 
can he met with im fac an imm kappa, Auch an 
indifenence to man as that an which the Sticks 
placed thrar wildaan. As love is the mot d Hg b 
paſinn, Pity is nothong clic but love faſtened by a 
| | F | depree 
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degree of ſorrow : In ſhort, it is a kind of pleaſing an. 
guiſh, as well as generous ſympathy; that knits man. 
kind together, and blends we! in the ſame common 
lot. 

Thoſe who Weser down W forrhetorick or po- 
etry, adviſe the writer to work himſelf up, if poſlible, 
to the pitch of ſorrow which he endeavours to produce 
in others. There are none therefore who ſtir up Pity 
ſo mnch as thoſe who indite their own ſufferings 
Grief has a natural eloquence belonging to it, and 
breaks out in more moving ſentiments than can be 
ſupplied by the fineſt imagination. Nature on this 

occaſion diftates a thouſand paſſionate things which 
cannot be ſupplied by art. 

It is for this reaſon that the ſhort ſpeeches or ſen- 
tences which we often meet with in hjftories, make 2 
deeper impreſſion on the mind of the reader, than the 
moſt laboured ſtrokes in awell written tragedy. Truth 
and matter of fact ſets the perſon actually before us 
in the one, whom faction places at a greater diſtance 
from us in the other. I do not remember to have 
ſeen any ancient or modern ſtory more affecting than 
a letter of Azn of Belagne, wife to King Henry the 

Eighth, and mother to Queen &/izaberh, which is {till 
extant inthe Cotton Library, as written by her own 
hand. 

Shakeſpear himſelf could not have made her talk in 
a ſtrain ſo ſuitable to her condition and character. 
One ſees mit the expoſtulations of a ſlighted lover, the 
reſentments of an injur'd woman, and the ſorrows of 

an 
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an imprisoned queen. Lneed notachſuaint y reader 

that this princeſs was under proſecution for difloyalty 
to the king's bed, and that ſhe was afterwards pub- 
lickly beheaded upon the ſame account, tho? this pro- 
ſecution was believed by many to proceed, as-ſhe 
_ herſelf intimates, rather from the King's love to Fane 
nnn my Wm mn 


Queen Ann Boleyn's tt ters ing By: 


8 '& 1h 
Cotton Lib. © bun Gini Spoke, Whites 
obo c. o. 1 impriſonment are things ſo ſtrange 
, unto me, as what to write, or what to excuſe, I am 
« altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto me 
(willing me to confeſs a truth, and fo obtain your 
* favour) byſach an one, whom you know to be mins 
ancient profeſſed enemy, I no ſooner received this 
* meſſage by him than I rightly conceived your mean. 
ing; and if, as you ſay, confeſſing a truth indeed 
may procure my ſafety, I ſhall with all Ar r 
and duty perform your command. IF 
But let not your Grace ever imagine, Mat hes 
* poor wife will ever be brought to ackriowledge 2 
* fault, where not ſo much as a thought thereof pre- 
© ceded. And to ſpeak a truth, never prince had wife 
more loyal in all duty, and in all true affection, than 
you have ever found in Ann Boleyn: with which 
* name and place I could willingly' have contented 
* myſelf, if God and your Grace”s pleaſute had been 
77 Youu. ) re 
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« fo pleaſed. Neither did I at any time ſo far for- 
get myſelf in my exaltation, or received queenſhip, 
© but that I always looked for ſuch an alteration, as 
I now find ; for the ground of my preferment being 
e on no ſurer foundation, than your Grace's fancy, the 
J leaft alteration I knew was fit and ſufficient to draw 
that fancy to fome other object. You have choſen 
« me from alow eſtate, to be your queen and compa- 
© nion, far beyond my deſert or defire. If then you 
* found me worthy of ſuch honour, good your Grace 
let not any light fancy, or bad counſel of mine ene- 
mies, withdraw your ptincely fayour from me; nei- 
© ther let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain, of a diſſoy- 
« al heart towards your good Grace, ever caſt ſo foul 
© a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, and the infant- 
* princeſs your daughter. Try me, good King, but 
< Tet me have a lawful tryal, and let not my ſworn 
© enemies ſit as my accuſers and judges : Yea let me 
© receive an open tryal, for my truth ſhall fear no open 
* ſhame: Then ſhall you ſee my innocence cleared, 
your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, the ignominy 
© and ſlander of the world ſtopped, or my guilt openly 
* declared. So whatſoever God or you may determine 
© of me, your Grace may be freed from anopencenſure, 
© and mine offence being ſo proved, your ( Graceis at 
© liberty, both before God ayd man, not only toex- 
© ecute worthy puniſhment on me as an unlawful wife, 
c but to follow your affection, already ſettled on that 
« party, for whoſe ſake I am now as Lam, whoſe name 


I could ſome good while ſince have pointed unto, 
your 
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your Grace not being ignorant bal 2 ee 


« therein. 
But if you have pleats determined of me, 85 


that not only my death, but an infamous ſlander 
muſt bring you the enjoying of your deſired happi- 
© neſs ; then I defire of God, that He will pardon your 
great fin therein, and likewiſe mine enemies, the 
© inſtruments thereof, and that He will not call you to 
« {tri&t account for your unprincely and cruel uſage 
of me, at his general judgment ſeat, where both 

you and myſelf mult ſhortly appear, and in whoſe 

* judgment I doubt not (whatſoever the world may 
think of me) mine innocence ſhall be openly known 
and ſufficiently cleared. 

My laſt and only requeſt ſhall 10 that myſelf 
may bear the burden of your Grace's diſpleaſure, 
and that it may not touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe 
poor gentlemen, who (as I underſtand) are like- 
« wiſe in ſtraic impriſonment for my ſake, If ever I 
© have found favour in your ſight, if ever the name 
« of Aun Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your ears, then 
et me obtain this requeſt, and I will fo leave to trou- 
« ble your Grace any further, with my earneſt pray. 
* ers to the Trinity to have your Grace in his good 
c keeping, and to direct you in all your actions. 
* From my doleful priſon in the Tower, this ſixth of 
May; 

Your moſt loyal 


and ever faithful wife, 
Ann Boleyn 
Friday 


. 
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Non pofſidentem multa wocaveris 
| | Ref Beatum; reftius occupat 
|  Nemen beati, qui  deorium 
Muneribus [apienter uti, b 
 Duramqu caller pauperiem pati. 
Hor. Od. 9. L 1 v. 45. 


5 Believe not theſe that lands poſſeſs, 
And ſhining heaps of uſeleſs ore, © + 
The only lords of happineſs ; 
But rather thoſe that know, 1. 
For what kind fates beſtow, 
As have the art to uſe the ftore © 
Dat have the generous ſkill to bear 
"The . ee. 


Was once engaged! in diccourſe with a #Rofecruſiar 

about the great Secret, As this kind of men (I 
mean thoſe of them who are not profeſſed cheats) arc 
over: xun with enthuſiaſm and philoſophy, it was very 
amuſing to hear this religious adept deſcanting on his 
pretended diſcovery. He talked of the ſecret as of : 
ſpirit which lived within an emerald, and converted 
my thang that was near it to the higheſt perfection 


it is 


8285 


8 £ 


'  ® For an account of a ſect of Philoſophers of this name fee Moſhein:' 
Neclefigitical Hiſtory, vol. Iv. p. 225; 226. Edit. zv. Lond. 
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ir is capable of. It gives a luſtre, ſays he, to the ſun, 


ang enriches lead with all the properties of gold; It 
heightens ſmoke into flame, flame 1 into light, and light 
into glory. He further added, that a ſingle ray of it 
iſſpates pain, and care, and melancholy from the 
perſon on whom it falls. In ſhort, ſays he, its preſence 
raturally changes every place into a kind of heaven. 
After he had gone on for ſome time in this unintel- 
ipible cant, I found that he jumbled natural and mo- 
ral ideas together into the ſame diſcourſe, and that 

his great ſecret was nothing elſe but Content. 
This virtue does indeed produce, i in ſome meaſure, 
all thoſe effects which the: alchymiſt uſually aſcribes 
to what he calls the philoſopher” s ſtone; and if it daes 
not bring riches, it does the ſame thing, by baniſhing | 
the deſire of them. If it cannot remove the diſquie · 
:udes ariſing out of a man's mind, body, or fortune, 
it makes him eaſy under them. It has indeed a kind- 
ly influence on the ſoul of man, in reſpect of exery 
being to whom he ſtands related. It extinguiſhes all 
aur mur, repining, and ingratitude towards that Being 
who has allotted him his part to act in this world. It 
deſtroys all inordinate ambition, and every tendency | 
to corruption, with regard to the community wherein 
he is placed. It WIS ſweetneſs to his converſation, 
and a perpetual ſerenity to all his thoughts. * a 
Among the many. methods which might. be made 
uſe of for the acquiring of this virtue, I ſhall only 
e ee Firſt of all,: a man ſhould 
 ahvays 


and water to the diamand. It irradiates every metal, 
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| always l how mack LT mechan ke wants; 
and ſecondly, how much more unhappy he might be | 
than he rally, is. 

Firſt of all, a man ſhoufd - ha conſider how 
8 he has more than he wants. I am wonderfully | 
pleaſed with the reply which Ariſtippus made to one 
who condoled him upon the loſs of a farm: Why, ſaid 
he, I have thyee farms ftill, and you have but oue ; jo 
that T ought rather to be afflified for you, than you for 
me. On the contrary, fooliſh men are more apt to 
confider what they have loſt than what they poſle: ; 
and fix theireyes upon thoſe who are richer thanthem- 
ſelves, rather than thoſe. who are under greater difi- | 
culties. All the real pleaſures and conveniences of 
life lie in a narrow compaſs ; but it is the humour of 
mankind to be always looking forward, and ſtraining 
after one who has got the ſtart of them in wealth and 
honour. For this reaſon, as there are none who pro- 
perly can be called rich, who have not more than they 
want; there are few richer men in any of the politer 
nations but among the middle ſort of people who keep 
their wiſhes within their fortunes, and have more 
wealth than they know how to enjoy. _ Perſons in a 
higher rank live in a kind 'of ſplendid poyerty, and 
are perpetually wanting, becauſe, of inſtead of acqui- 
eſcing in the ſolid pleaſures of life, they endeavour to 
outvie one another in ſhadows and appearances. Men 
of ſenſe have at all times beheld with a great deal of 
mirth' this filly game that is playing over their heads 
and, by * their deſires, enjoy all that ſecret 

| ſatisfaction 
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EnisfaRion which others are * in queſt of; The 

truth is, this ridiculous chace after imaginary pleaſures 
cannot be ſufficiently expoſed, as it is the greatſource 
of thoſe evils which generally undo a Nation. Let a 
man's eſtate be what it will, he is a poor man if he 
does not live within it, and naturally ſets himſelf to 
ſale to any one that can give him his price. When 
pittacus, after the death of his brother, vo had left 
him a good eſtate, was offered a great ſum of money 
by the king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindneſs, 
but told him he had already more by half than he 
knew what to do with. In ſhort, Content is equiva - 
lent to wealth, and luxury to poverty ; or to give the 
thought a more agreeable turn, Content is natural = 
wealth, ſays Socrates ; to which I ſhall add, luxury is 
artificial poverty. I ſhall therefore recommend to 
thoſe who are always aiming after ſuperſluous and i 
maginary enjoyments, and will not be at the monks * 
of 1 their deſires, an excellent ſaying of Bion 
the philoſopher : namely, That no man bas ſi much 
care, as he who endeavours after the moſt happineſs, 'v 
In the ſecond place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is. 
The former conſideration took in all thoſe who are 
ſufficiently provided with the means to make them 
ſelyes eaſy ; this regards ſuch as actually lie under 
lome preſſure or misfortune. Theſe may receive 

alleviation from ſuch a compariſon. as. the unhappy 
perſon may make between himſelf and others; or he- 

tween the misfortunes which 10 _— and greater 
misfortune 


9 


- exiamily, and be id a happy man that has no great. 


. Land when he had the None, that he had not theſe di- 


of man, the virtue I have been hitherto ſpeaking of. 


en, chat it is e,. 
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Eero Nn tre dhe Hay: 
I like the ſtory of the honeſt Dutchman, who, up- 
en bricking his leg by 4 fall from the mainmaſt, 
told the ſwnders by, it was a great mercy it was not 
is? ich, fince I have got into quota- 
give me leave to add the ſaying of an old phi- 
loſopher, who, after having invited ſome of his friend: 
to dine with him, was ruffled by his wife that came 
into the room in a paſſion and threw down the table 
that ſtood before them; Every one, lays he, has hi; 


er than this. We find an inſtance to the ſame pur- 
poſe in the liſe of DoRor Hammond, written by 
Biſhop. Fell. As this great man was troubled with 
x complication of diſtempers, when he had the gout 
upon him, he uſed to thank God it was not the ſtone, 


fempers on him at the ſame time. 
1 "cannot conclude this efſay without obſerving 
chat there was never any ſyſtem beſdgs that of Chriſ 
tianity, which could effectually produce in the mind 


In order to make us content in our preſent condi- 
tion, many of the ancient philoſophers tell us that 
"our "difeontent' only hurts „ Without being 
able to make any akeration'in « our circumſtances; 
Sthers, that what ever evil be falls us is derived to us 
by a fatal neceſſity, to which the Gods themſelves are 
ſubject; while others very gravely tell the man who 


keep 
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keep up the harmony of the aniverts”* ind tar . 
ſcheme of providence would be troubled and preyert, 
ed were he otherwiſe. ' Theſe, and the like conſider- 


new him that his diſcontent is unreaſonable, but are 
by no means ſufficient to relieve it. They rather giv | 
deſpair than conſolation. In a word, a man might 
reply to one of theſe comforters, as Augu/us did to 
his friend who adviſed him not to grieve for the death 
of a perſon whom he loved, becauſe his grief could 
not fetch him back again: Jr is for that very reaſons 
ſaid the emperor, that I grieve. 

On the contrary, religion bears a more tender re- 
gard to human nature. It preſcribes to every miſer- 
able man the means of bettering his condition L nay, 
it ſhews him that the bearing of his afflictions as he 
ought to do will naturally end inthe removal of them. A 
t makes him eaſy here, becauſe it £m make 1 
happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented mind. 3 is | the 28585 
bleſſing a man can enjoy in this world ; and if in the 
preſent life his happineſs ariſes from the ſubduing 
of his defirgs, it will ariſe in nme, 
ufication of them. | 1 eco 


ations, rather ſilenee then ſatisfy a man. They 89 Ap 
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Meſcio gas preter ſolitum dulcedine lœti. 
Virg.. Geory. 1. v. 412. 


Unuſual Hue purer joys inſpires. 


 0OKING over the letters that have been ſent 
| me, I chanced to find the following one, which 
i receiyed about two years ago from an ingenious 
friend who was then in Denmark. 


"Dear Sir, Copenhagen, May 1, 1710. 
T. Spring with you has already taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the fields and woods: Nowis the ſeaſon of 

re Holitude, and of moving complaints upon trivial fuf- 
< f>rings: Now the griefs of lovers beginto flow, and 
c their wounds to bleed afreſh; I too, at this diſtance 
© from the ſofter climates, am not without my diſ- 
contents at preſent. You perhaps may laugh at me 
for a moſt romantic wretch, when I have diſcloſe 
to you the occaſion of my uneaſineſs ; and yet I can- 
© not help thinking my unhappineſs real, in being 
© confined to a region, which is the very reverſe o 
© Paradiſe. The ſeaſons here are all of them unplea- 
© ſant, and the country quite deſtitute of rural charms. 
LT have not heard a bird ſing, nor a brook murmur, 
nor a breeze whiſper, neither have I beenbleſtwith 
c the 


* *\ =7 
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« the fight — 1 . theſe -two years. 
| * ers, ofrivers and fo » ſeems to be a paſſion im- 


before the in bod « being: 


country to another, I ſhould chooſe to paſs my winter 


| months in the year with a lively verdure. 
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g Every wind here isatempeſt; and every water a tur- 
bulent ocean. I hope, when you reflect a little, you 
« will not think the grounds of my complaint in the 
© leaſt frivolous and pnbecoming, a man of ſerious 
c thought; fince the love of woods, of fields, anion. 


* planted in our nat e moſt early of any, even 


| by Ps na 
Could I bauten myſelf with a wiſh from one 


in Spain, my ſpring in Italy, my ſummer in England, 
and my autumn in France. Of all theſe ſeaſons there is 
none that can vie with the ſpring for beauty and de- 
lightfulneſs. It* bears the ſame figure among the 
ſeaſons of the year, that the morning does among the 
diviſions of the day, or youth among the ſtages of lifes 
The Engliſh ſummer is pleaſanter than that of any 
country in Europe, on no other account but becauſe 
it has a greater mixture of ſpring in it; The mild- 
neſs ofour Ulimate; with thoſe frequent refreſhments , 
of dews and rains that fall among us, keep up a per- 
petual clicarfulrieſs in our fields, and fill the 'hotteſt 


In the opening of the ſpring, whah all nature begins 
to recover herſelf, the ſame animal pleaſure which 
ad ſing, and the whole brute creation 

_—” rejoice 


} 
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Tejoice, riſes very ſenſibly i in the Ka man. I 


know none of the poets who have obſerved ſo well as 
Milton thoſe ſecret overflowings of gladneſs Which 
"diffuſe themſelves through the mind of the behoider 
upon ſorveying the gay ſcenes of nature: he has touch- 
ed upbm ĩt twice or thrice in his Paradiſe Loft, and 
beser bes it very beautifully under the name of ver- 
nal delight, in that paſſage where he repreſents the 
devil himſelf as almoſt ſenſible ofit, 8 


my P 
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Blaſſoms and fruits at once of ts Jad 

Appear d, with gay enamel d colours mixt : 

On e the ſun more glad impreſi d his beams 
han i in fair evening cloud, or humid bp, 

„ hen Ged hah Hower'd the earth io lowely ſeem'd 
That landſeip And of pure now purer air 
Meets, his approach, and to 3he heart inſpires 35 0n 
anal delight, and joy able io drive 
e deſpair, Sc, a 501 0 255 


Many authors have written on * EO of the 
creature, alt repreſented ' 'the barrenneſs of every 
king in this Wörld, and its incapacity of producing 
My Tolid or ſubſtantial happineſs. As diſcourſes of 
"his tiature are very uſeful to the ſenſual and yolup- 


tuduß; Thöſe ſpeculations which ſhew the bright fide 
'of things, and ay” forth thoſe innocent entertain- 


$14 64> 


ments which are to be met wichs among the ſeveral 
ohſects that, encompaſs Jus, are no leſs beneficial to 
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men of dark and melancholy tempers. Ic was for 
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this reaſon that Lendeavopred tarycommend adhens. 
fulneſs of mind in my two laſt Saturday us h. 
and which. I. d. fill ineulcate, not only rom u 
conſideration of ourſelves, and of that Being onumm 
we depend, nor from the general ſurvey af uam uni- 
verſe i in which we are placed at preſent, but m 
fle@ions on the particular ſeaſon in which this quyear 
is written. The Creation is a perpetual feaſt uo tlic 
mind of a good man, every thing that he ſers a 
and delights. him; Providence has imprinted ſo mmm 
miles on nature, that it is impoſſible for a mina wihian 
. not ſunk in more groſs and ſenſual deliglits, omi 
a ſurvey of them without ſeveral ſecret ſenſations aff 
pleaſure. The pſalmiſt has in ſeveral of isdixine ye 
ems celebrated thoſe - beautiful and agreeable foams 
which make the heart glad, and produce in tun 

vernal delight Which I have before taken notice aft. 
Natural philoſophy quickens chis das of the Q 
ation, and renders it not only pleaſing e imaging 
bon, but the undexſtanding. Jrdoes in themun- 
mur of brooks and the melody of birds, in the Thale 
of groves and woods, or in the embroĩdery of fidtts 
and meadows, bat conſiders the ſeveral ends of rod 
dence which. are ſerved by them, and the wonllus aH 
Divine wildom which appear in them. It heigmem 
che pleaſures of the eyes and.railes ſuch arationall:atl- 
miration in the ſoul as is little inferior :to:devotian. 
kj is w the r 0 of SEP: d a offer upttiiis 
in 
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ing or evening frier, and yillimprove thoſe unn 
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kind of worſhip to che grentAutheb dtukate and ts 
indulge theſe more refined meditations'of heart, which 
are doubtleſs highly acceptable in his ght; 1 hall 
therefore conclude this ſtiort eſſay on that pleaſure 
which the mind naturally coneeives-from the preſent 
ſeaſon of the year, by the recommending of a prac- 
tice for which every one has ſufficient abilities. 

natural pleaſure: of the ſoul, and to improve that ver- 
nal delight, as Milton calls it, into a chriſtian virtue. 
When we find ourſelves inſpired with this pleafing 
ing from the beauties of the Creation, let us conſider 
to whom we ſtand indebted for all theſe entertain- 
ments of ſenſe, and who it is that thus opens his hand 
and fills the world with good. The apoſtle inſtructs 
us to take advantage of our preſent temper of mind, 
to graft upon it ſuch a religious exerciſe as i is particu- 
larly con formable to it, by that ere which advi- 
ſes thoſe ' who are ſad to pray; and theſe who are 
merry to fing p/alms. The chearfulneſs of heart which 
ſprings up in us from the ſurvey of nature's works, 
is an admirable preparation for gratitude: The mind 
has gone a great way towards praiſe and thankigiv- 
ing, that is filled with ſuch a ſecret gladneſs. A grate- 
ful reflexion on the Supreme cauſe who produces it, 
ſanctifies it in the ſoul, and gives it its proper value. 
Such an habitual diſpoſition of mind conſecrates every 
field and wood, turns an ordinary walk intoa morn- 
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ent gle ams of joy which naturally brighten, up and 
refreſh the ſoul on ſuch occaſions, into an inyiolable 
ind perpetual ſtate of bliſs and happineſs. | 4 
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Long exerciſe, my friend, inures the mind ; ra; $1.4 
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1 B ia not a common ping Uhäch han 
| better turn of ſenſe in it, than What we often 
hear in the mouths of the vulgar, that Cy/fowm ir a %. 
cond nature. It is able indeed to form the man anew, 
and to give him inclinations and eapacities altogether 
different from thoſe he was born with. Dr. Plar in 
his hiſtory of Sar ſbire, tells us of an idiot chat chanc- 
ing to live within the ſound of a clock, and always 
amuſing himſelf with counting the hour of the day 
whenever the clock ftruck, the clock being ſpoiled by 
ſome accident, the idiot continued to ſtrike and count 
the hour without the help of it, in the ſame manner as 
he had dohe when it was intire. Though I dare not 
vouch for the truth of this ſtory, itis very « certain that 
Caſtom has a mechanical effect upon the body, at the 
ſame time that NS LY GRAY LOOP 
you oat, »&7ry ' 29079 
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1 ſhall in this paper conſider” one very remarkable 
effect which Cy/tem has upon human nature; and which, 
if rightly obſerved, may lead us into very uſeful rules 
of life. What I ſhall here take notice of in Cu/en, 
is its wonderful efficacy in making every thing plea- 
fant to us. A perſon who is addicted to play or gam- 
ing, though he took but little delight in it at-firſt, by 
degrees contracts ſo ſtrong an inclination towards it, 
and gives himſelf up ſo entirely to it; that it ſeems the / 
only end of his being. The love of a fetired or buſy 
life will grow upon. a man inſenſibly. as he is conver- 
ſant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualiſied 
for reliſhing that to which he has been diſuſed. Nay, a 
man may ſmoke, or drink, or take ſnuff, till he is un · 
able to paſs away his time without it; not to mention 
how our delight in any particular ſtudy, art, or ſci- 
ence, riſes and improves in proportion to the applica- 
tion which we beſtow upon it. Thus what was at 
firſt an exerciſe, becomes at length an entertainment. 
Our employments are changed into our diverſions, 
The mind grows fond of thoſe actions ſhe is accuſ- 
tomed to, and is drawn with reluftancy from thoſe | 
Paths in which ſhe has been uſed to walk, _ 
Not only ſuch actions as were at firſt indifferent to 
us, but even ſuch as were painful, will by Ciſtom and 
practice become pleaſant. Sir F rancis Bacon ob- 
ſerves in his natural philoſophy, that our taſte is never 
; pleaſed better than with thoſe things which firſt creat- 
ed a diſguſt in it. He gives particular inſtances 0! 
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dom approves upon the firſt tate 3. but when it has, 
once gota reliſh of them, generally, retains it for life, 
The mind is conſtituted after the ſame manner, and aſter. 
having habituated, herſelf to any particular exerciſe or 
employment, not only loſes her ficit averſion towards. 
it, but conceives a certain fondaeſs and affection for its, 
have heard one of the greateſt genius's this age has 
produced, who had. been trained up in all the; polite, 
ſtudies of antiquity, aſſure me, ugon his being obliged 
to ſearch into ſeveral rolls and records, that notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch an employment was at firſt dry and irk- 
ſome to hitn, he atlaſt took an incredible pleaſure in 
it, and preferred it even to the reading of Virgil or 
Cicero. The reader will obferve, that I have not 
here conſidered Cu/tom as it makes things eaty;-biit ax 
it renders them delightful ; and though! otherg have 
often made the ſame refleQions, it is poſlible they may 
not have draum thoſe uſes from it with which I intend 
io fill the remaining part of this paper, oh 194 
If we conſider attentively this property. of Mn. 
vature, it may inſtrautt us in very fine moralities. In 
the firſt place, I would have no man diſcouraged with 
thatkind of lifeorſeries of action, in which the choice 
of others, or his ou neeeſſities, may have engaged 
bim. It may perhaps be very diſagreeable to him at 
ſirſt, but uſe and application will certainly render it 
not only leſs painful, but pleaſing and ſatis factory. 
In the ſecond place, I would recommend to every 
one that admirable precept which Py:hagoras is ſaid 
to have given to his diſciples, and which that philoſo- 
Vor I. n pecd no 5 ag 
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pher muſt have drawn from the obſervation I have 

enlarged upon. Optimum wite genus eligito, nan 

' conſue/udo facies jucundifimam e Pitch upon that courle 

of life, which is the moſt excellent, and Cuſom wil 

render it the moſt delightful. Men, whoſe circum- 

ſtances will permit them to chooſe their own way of 

life, are inexcuſable if they do not purſue that which 

their judgment tell: them is the moſt laudable. The 

voice of reaſon is to be more regarded than the bent 

_ of any preſent inclination, fiance by the rule above- 

= - mentioned inclination will at lengthcome over to rea- 

4 ſon, though we can never e ee vic 

inclination. 

In the third lu this Alete winy teach the 

moſt ſenſual and irreligious man, to overlook thoſe 

| hardſtups and difficulties, which are apt to diſcourage 

him from the proſecution of a virtuous life, The Gods, 

| faid Hefiod, have placed labour before wirtue ; the 

way to her is at firſt rough and difficuit, but grows mort 

ſmooth and eaſy the further you advance in it. Tae 

man who proceds in it, with ſteadineſo and reſolution, 
will in a little time find that her avays are ways of plea- 

fantneſi, and that all her paths are peace. | 

-. To enforce this conſideration, we may further ob- 

ſerve that the praQiice of religion will not only be at- 

tended with that pleaſure, which naturally accompa · 

nies thoſe actions to which we are habituated, but 

with thoſe ſupetnumerary joys of heart, that riſe from 

the conſciouſieſs of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ſatisfac · 

tion of acting up to the dictates of reaſon, and from 

" the proſpe@t of an happy icamortaity. In the 
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In the fourth place, we may learn from this obſer= 


vation which we have made on the mind of man, to 


take particular care, hen we are once ſettled in a 
regular courſe of life, how we too frequently indulge 
ourſelves ih any the moſt innocent diverfions and 
entertainments, ſince the mind may inſenſibly fall off 
from the reliſh of virtuous actions, and, by degrees, 
exchange that pleaſure which it takes in the perfor · 
-mance of its duty, for delights of n 
inferior and unproſitable nature. 

The lan uſe wikich 1 figltmakE ofcids remtriala 
property in human nature, of being delighted with 
thoſe actions to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew 
how abiolutely neceſſary it is for us to gain habits of 
virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the pleaſures of 
the next. The ſtate of bliſs we call heaven will not be 
capable of affecting thoſe minds, which are not thus 
qualified for it; we maſt, in this world, gain a reliſh 
of truth and virtue, if we would be able to taſte that 
knowledge and perfection, which are to make us hap- 
py in the next. The ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual joys and 
raptures, Which are to riſe up and flouriſh in the ſoul 
to all eterwity, muſt be planted in her, during this her 
preſent ſtate) of probation. - In ſhort, heaven is not 
to be loolf'd upon only as the nnn, 
of a religious liſe. ! 
other nand, thoſe evil ſpirits; de by leg 
Cuſtom, have contracted in the body habits of luſt and 
ſenſuality, malice and revenge, an averſion-to every = 
thing that i is good, juſt or laudable, are naturally ſea- 

JC 


* 
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ſoned and prepared for pain and miſery. Their tor- 
ments have already taken root in them; they cannot 
be happy when diveſted of the body, unleſs we may 
ſappoſe, that Providence will, in a manner, create 
them anew; and work a miracle in the reRification 
of their faculties. They may, indeed, taſte a kind 
of mali gnaũt pleaſure in thoſe actions. to which they 
are accuſtomed, whilſt in this life ; but hen they are 
removed from all thoſe objects which. are here apt to 
gratity them, they will naturally become cheir own | 
tarmentors, .and cheriſh in themſelyeg thoſe painful 
Aabitꝗ of miod which! ate galled, in ſcripuire Phraſe, 
the.:wors (hat. nter dich 2 Phis,pation, of heaven 
and hel is ſo very conformable to the light, of nature, 
that it was diſcovered by ſeveral of the moſt exalted 
heathens. It has been finely improved by many eme- 
nent divines of the laſt age, as in particular by Arch- 
biſhop Tiles and Dr. Sherlock ; but there is none 
who Has raiſed ſuch noble ſpeculations upon it as Dr, 
Scott, in the firſt book of his Chriſtian Life; which is 
dne of the fineſt and moſt rational ſchemes of divinity 
that is written in our tongue, or in any other. That 
excellent Author has | ſhewn how every particular 
Ciffort urid Ile of virtue will, in-its own nature, pio 
duese thehoaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, in him who 
ſhall hereafter practiſe it: anon the contrary, ho 
every. Custom or habit of vice will be the natura hel 
An bed n 5T 
Waren e v2: Liam 2035 Si | 
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| Maximus haud urget lethi metus : at dl e wr 
In frrrum mens prona Viris, anima que cap,, 
Marti -- 1 4 Lean, lib. W 


Thrice happy they beneath their northern Kies, 
"Who that wworff fear, the fear of death, 4 et 
Heuer they 10 cares for t thts ; frail Being fell 


"But ruſh undaunted on he hein ed 7 3 5 


* 
Be. + 
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Provole approching fate, and „ Ir eee 


e life, which 7 3 %A 


young man of great merit. The thought with aueh 

he comforted r en father, is, to the beſt of my 
memory, as follows; that he ſhould Eonfider Death; 
lad ſet à kind of ſeal upon his ſonꝰs character, and 
placed him out of the reach of vice and ĩinſamy That 


hite he- Iv'd he was ſtill Within thd poffibiliry o 


falling away from virtue, and* loſing: the fame of: 
which he was poſſeſſod. . Deurb only (cloſes a man's; 
reputation, and determines it as good or bad. 

This, among other motives, may be one reaſon- 
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why we are naturally averſe tothe launching out into 
2 man's praife till his head is laid in the duſt. Whilt 
ke is capable of changing, we may be forced to re- 
tract our opinions. He may forfeit the eſteem we 
have conceived of him, and ſome time or other appear 
to us under a different light from what he does at 
preſent. In ſhort, as the 1.fe of any man cannot be 
called happy or unhappy, ſo neither can it be pro- 
nounced vicious or virtuous, b.fore the concluſion 
of it, 

It was upon this Letra SSIS ve. 
ing aſked whether Ghabrias, Iphicrares, or he himſelf 
deſerved moſt to be efteem-d? You muſt firſt ſee 1 
die, ſaith he, before hu queſtion can be anſwered. 

As there is not a more melancholy conſideration to 


a good man than his being obnoxious to fuch 2 


change, ſo there is nothing more glorious than to 
keep up an uniformity in his actions, and pow 
the beauty of his charaQer to the laſt, | 
The end of a man's Eads the 
winding up of a well · V ritten play, where the principal 
perſons ſtill a& in character, whatever the fate is 
which they undergo. There is ſcarce a great perſon 
in the Grecian or Roman hiſtory, whoſe Deach has not 


been remarked upon by ſome writer or other, and 


cenſured or applauded according to the genius or 
principles of the perſon who has dejcanted on it, 
Monſieur de St. Evremond is very particular in ſetting 
forth the conſtancy and courage of Petrenius Arbiter 
during his laſt moments, and thinks he diſcovers in 
N them 


, — 
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them a greater firmneſs of mind and reſolution than 
in the Death of Seneca, Cate, or Sacrates. There [8 
no queſtion. but this polite author's affeRation of ap- 
pearing fingular in his remarks, and making diſ- 
coveries which had eſcaped the obſervation of others, 
threw him into this courſe of reflection. It was Petre- 
n:us's merit, that he died in the ſame gaiety of temper 
in which he lived; but as his life was altogether looſe 
and diſſolute, the indiſference which he ſhewed at the 
cloſe of it is to be looked upon as 2 picce of natural 
careleſneſs, and leyity, rather than fortitude. The 
reſolution of Socrates proceeded from very different 
motives, the conſciouſneſs of a well-ſpent life, and 
the proſpect of a happy eternity. If the i ingenious 
author abovementioned was ſo pleaſed with gaiety of 
humour in a dying man, he might have found a much 
nobler mme * * | 
More, 

This great n was e 
lvening his ordinary diſcourſes with wit and plea- 
lantry ; and, as Era/mus tells him in an epiſtle dedica - 
tory, acted in all parts of life like a ſecond Democritus. 
He died upon a point of religion, and is reſpected 


432 martyr, by that ſide- for which he ſuffered. That 


innocent mirth, which has been ſo conſpicuous in his 
lle, did not ſorſake him to the laſt ; He maintained 
the ſame chearfulneſs of heart, upon the Tcaflold, 
which be uſed to ſhew at his table; and, upon laying 
his head upon the block, gave inſtances of that good 
amour with which he had * entertained hls 


friends 
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friends in the moſt ordinary occurences. His Dearh 
was of a piece with his life.” 'There was nothing in 
it new, forced or affected. He did not look upon the 
ſevering his head from his body as a circumſtance that 
ought to produce any change in the diſpoſition of his 
mind ; and as he died under a fixed and ſettled hope 
of immortality, he thought any unuſual degree of ſor- 
row and concern "improper on ſuch an occaſion, as 
had nothing in it which could deject or terrify him. 
©" There is no great danger of imitation from this 
example. Mens natural fears will be a ſufficient 
guard againſt ĩt. I ſhall only obſerve, that what was 
philoſophy in this extraordinary man, would be frenzy 
in one who does not reſemble him as well in the 
chearfulneſs of his teniper, as in the ſandiity of his 
life and manners. 
I fhall conclude this paper with the inſtance of 2 
perſon who ſeems to me to have ſhewn more intrepi- 
dity and greatneſs of ſoul in his dying moments, than 


what we meet with among any of the moſt celebrated 


Greeks and Romans. I met with this inſtance in the 
hiſtory of the revolutions in cham, yu written n by the 
Abbot de Vertot. | 

When Don Sebaſtian , king of ber had inva- 
ded the territories of Mah Moluc, emperor of Moroc- 
co, in order to dethrone him, and ſet his crown upon 
the head of his nephew, Moluc was wearing away with 
2 diſtemper which he himſelf knew was incurable. 
However, he prepared for the reception of ſo formi- 
Gable an n enemy. He was indeed fo far ſpent with his 
ficknels 
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ickneſs, than he did not expect to live out the whole 
day, when the laſt deciſive battle was given;, but 
knowing the fatal conſequence that would happen to 
his children and people, in caſe he ſhould die before 


he put an end to that war, he commanded his prinei- 


pal officers that if he died during the engagement, 
they ſhould conceal his death from the army, and that 
they ſhould ride up to the litter in which his corps was 
carried, under pretence of receiving orders from him as 
uſual. Before the battle begun he was carried through 
all the ranks of his army in an open litter, as they 


ſtood drawn up in array, encouraging them to fight 


valiantly, in defence of their religion and country. 
Finding afterwards the battle to go againſt him, tho 
he was very near his laſt agonies, he threw hi 

out of his litter, rallied his army, and led them to the 


charge; which afterwards ended in a completa victo- 
ry on the fide of the Mauri. He had no ſooner brought 


his men to the engagement, hut finding himſelf utter. | 


ly ſpent, he was again replaced in his litter, whefe 
laying his finger on his mouth, to enjoin ſecre6y fo 
his officers, who ſtood ede e 
e eg 0,8 T, 
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A ata oft numine quands | 
7 Propic re Dei Fr. Virg. En. 6. v. $0, 


When all the e ruſhing bet ou. 
Daydex, 


HE following letter comes tome from that ex- 
cellent manin holy orders,whom I have mention- 
ed *more than once as one of that ſociety who aſlftz. 
me in my ſpeculations. It is a chought.in fickne/e, and 
of a very ſerious nature, for which reaſon I give itz. 
place in the paper of this day. 


SIR. 


| Tee „ 


me, is at laſt grown to ſuch a head, that it 

muſt quickly make an end oſ me, or of itſelf. You 

may imagine, that whilſt I am in this bad ſtate of 

© health, there are none of your works which I read 

with greater pleaſure than your Saturday's papers. | 
I ſhould be very glad if I could Furniſh you with 


any hints for that'day's entertainment. Were I able 


to dreſs up ſeveral thoughts of a ſerious nature, 
* which have made great impre ſſions on my mind dur- 
© ing a long fitof ſickneſs, they might not be an im- 
© proper entertainment for that occaſion. 

£, * all the refleftions which uſually riſe 
| „bete e the 
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the mind of a fick man, who has time and inclination 
* toconfider his approaching end, there is none more 
natural than that of his going to appear naked and 
* unbodied Hefore Him who made him. Wuen a man 

* conſiders that as ſoon as the vital union is diſſolved, 
he ſhall ſee that Supreme Being, whom he now con- 
templates at a diſtance, and only in his works ; or 
to ſpeak more philoſaphicaily, when by ſome fa- 
* culty in the ſoul he ſuall apprehend the Divine Be- 

ing and be more ſenſible of his prefence, than we 
are now of the preſence of any obje&which te eye 
* beho!ds, a man mult be Joſt in Carelelhels and ffu- 
' pidity, whois not alarmed at ſuch a thought. es. 
' Sberlocl, in his excellent treatiſe upon Death, has 
' repreſented, in very ſtrong and lively colours, the 
* ſtate of the foul in ita frſt ſeparation from the body, 
with regard to that inviſible world which every- 
* where ſurrounds gs, tha? we are not able to diſcov- 
*erit through this groſſer world of matter, which is 
F en 36 G48 r 
are as follow. _ - 


„e Death, <ubich ir our . is 

' nihing e/fe but our putting off theje bodes, teaches 

V, 14at it is enly, our uns to theje bodies, which in · 
* tercepts the fight of the «ther world : T he other world 
' is nat at fuch a diſtance from us, as we may imagine z 
' the throne of Gad inaed is as a great. remove from 
' this earth, abævr the chira -btawen,' where be dis 
' a bis rg hy ec prry 4 
{xiv 1 ee 
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1 5 * thront ; ; But as ſoon as wei; aur "of thift bull, 


© ave Hep into rhe other world, which 1 mat fo properh 
© another world, . * there is the Janie Aeaven and 
© earth fill) as a new fate of Bife. © 7 lot in the 
© bodies is to live i in this cuorld, to live out of them is 
c ro remove into the next : For awhile 6 04 ir fouls are con 
« fined to theſe bodies; and can look only thro? theſe ma- 
* terial caſements, nothing but what ts "material c can 
c ee us 3 na, nothing but what 10 5 reli, that it can 


— *, refle& light, a and convey ehe ſhapes and | colourrof thing 
| <iht it to ile eye; So that though within this wifible 


*_aporlgy 4 there dei a more e glorious / ent of things than 


481 


£ ee ns we perceive "norking 2x all of it; 


2 5 bodies, 2 


er tow 


: 15 * N ies ones "naked gen es 24 5 was in- 
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« viſible Before: And then We are EY ut. ber <vorid, | 


* ww / . 


| : awhen we can ſee it, and converſe "with 2 \Thus dr. \ 

Paul tells us, that when we are at home in the Yo | 
Ne are abſont from the Lord ; but ei e are ab- 
ſent from the bodyd we abe preſent with the Lord; 


2 Cer. V. G8. Au , bit un envughto cur! 
4, eur. fondneſs For"thofe ediexy Wilgſy ave think it 
< more defirable* to- be 'confingil s a fre, "and lool 
F through a grute dll our di ver, auh, tives us but A 
© chan to: be ſet at libergy it view all the glories ibe 
brd. What would the give now for the WY 
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'- that inwyfeblt worldarobich the firſt eb uus take out of 
' theſe bodies will preſent.us with Þ There arejuch things 
« av eye hath not ſeeny,nor ear heard, neither hath it 
« entered into the heart of man to conceive : Death 
©. opens dun 29685 enfarges our proſpetts, preſents ug with 
' g nw, and mr. glorious, world, which we can never 
' fee while we are H up in fleſh ; which ſhould auge 


* us. 456 willing to part with this weil, as to take the 


c our 5 which Bladers our ht. 
fin of ver { 


a ri! te ade . 
« As winking man man cznnot but he ach af- 
« feted with the ide of of his appearing, in e pre- 
r he 
muſt be much more wfected when he conſidars 
* that this Being whom he appeary before, wall exa- 
c mine all the actions of, his paſt life, and reward or 
T 
here is no ſcheme ;qfreligion, beſides that of Chriſ 
tianity, which can poſiply ſupport the moſt virtu- 
* Let a maxys inno- 
l cence be what it will, let his virtues riſe to the 
© higheſt pitch of perfection. \ attqinable inch, life, 
* there will be ſtill in him ſo man ſecret ſins, ſo 
many human frailties, ſo many ot of igno- 
kance, paſſion And. prejudice, ſo manf N 
words and thoughts, and in ſhort, ſo many defects 
ſis that, without the advangages of 
« ſuchan atonement ra>Chrilllanity has | 
' revealed to us, it is impoſible that he ſhould be 
' cleared before hisSove 
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be able tend in bis fight. Our holy religion fag. 
© geſts ro us the only means whereby our guilt may 
© be taken away, and our r ig obedience ace | 
. cepted. | — 
It is this ſeries of thought thatT have endeavour. 
ed to expreſs in the following hyma, waned I have 
Win RE BEE 6 4 


J. 
WII ing. from the bed of death, 
| Oer d with guilt 5 
Tt fee my Maker face toface, © 
reds, woot . nde 
_ e ee 
| And merty may be fought, 
40 heart with inward horror ſhrinks, 
| Rande err 1371 
IL. 44 
Whin the, O Lord, al. fend OY 
K In mqgyeſty jewere, © 
| And ſit in judgment on my foul, 
| A AY | 
if, 23-1 
ut thou haft tld he oben, 
u bo does her font W 
The timely eribiac ef ler oy: 
2 _ Shall —_— woe provent.. 
? of 
p* men for ths frvow of ny heart, 
Exe yet it be too late 5 
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FT dete wetght. 
7. 0 
: For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair 
Hier pardon toprocure, 
N lo lnoms thy only Son has 4d 
Tomale her pardon fure, - 


There is a noble hymn in French, which Mon- 
n, five fee kn - 

' which the famous author of the art of ſþ-ating calls 
an aamirabl. one, that turns upon a thought of the 
+ (ame nature. If I could have done it jaftice in 
Aab. I would have ſqnt it you tranſlated; it was 
« one of the greateſt wits and libertines.in France, 
Mont yt rep 


| Toijours tu owns Maifrr 2 a nous Are pong 
T : 
Ne ne pardonnera, ſans chopuer ia juice. 
Oui, mon Dieu, la grauckur de mot impietẽ Mis 
8 
1. e ebe 
ä 
N gy des Alley the ee 
ne, /rappe, ag ems rr em 
124 Nile Mxtal] _— 
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Mais defſus gel gudroit tombera ton kannte, 
ui ne fait tout convert blen. de Ixsus Saz ler. 


© If theſe FRET may be ſerviceable to you, I 
« defire you will place them i in a r "light, anda | 
ever with wo Row 
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7 n vr To religiofum ig. 
GS. N. „11 ines de gen Aa c. 


” 4 man ar ſoul 1b religious not sent uin „ 


= Di is of the laſt importance to ſeaſon the paſſions 
= ofa child with Denetion, which, ſeldom dies in a 


mind that has receiveda an earlx tincture of 1 it. Though 
it may ſeem extinguiſhed for a while by the cares of 
the world, the heats of youth, or the allurements of 
vice, it generally breaks out a and 1 diſcoyers.itſelf again 
as ſoon as difcretion, "confideration, age, or misfor- 
tunes have brought the mau ta himſelf, The bre may 
be covered apd overlaid, ut canngt be entirely 
e lmothered.. Nv kat Trends 2th 5 3. . 
A ſtate“ of temperance,. ſobristy, andjuſlice, with 

out Devotion, is a cold, lifeleſs, inſipid conditi an 
xirtue; and is rather to be ſtiled philoſophy than reli- 
gion. 
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gion. Devotion opens the mind to great conceptions, 
and fills it with more ſublime ideas than any that are * 

to be met with in the moſt exaked ſcience ; and at the 

fime time warms and agitates the 1 ſoul more thai ken. kts 
ſual pleaſure. & 

li has been obſerved by ſome writers, that man is 

more diſtinguiſhed from the animal world by#Devs- 

tion than by reaſon, as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover . ' 

in their actions ſomething like a faint glimmering of | 
reaſon, though they betray in no ſingle circumſtance 

of their behaviour any thing that bears the leaſt a- 
nity to Devotion. It is certain, the propenſity of the 
mind to religious worſhip, the natural tendency of 

the ſoul to fly to ſome ſuperior Being for ſaccour in 
danger and diftrefs, the gratitude to an inviſible 
ſuperintendent which ariſes in us upon receiving any 
and unexpected good fortune, the a 

of love and admiration with which the thoughts of 
nan are ſo wonderfully tranſported in meditating” 

upon the divine perfections, and the univerfat con- 
currence of all the nations under heaven in the great 
vticle of adoration, plainly Mew that Devotion or | 
rigious worſhip mult be the effet of tradition from, 

lane firſt founder of mankind, or that it. is conform- © 
able to the natural light of reaſon, ot that it pro- 
eds from an inſtinct implanted in the foul. Melk, 
For my part, I look upon all theſe to be che coneur - 
5 the principle of divize worſbip, it manifeſtly points 
o a Supreme Being as the firſt author of it. 

Vor J. K. I may 
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I may take ſome other opportunity of conſidering 
thoſe particular forms and methods of Devotion which 
are taught us by Chriſtianity but ſhall here obſerve 
into what error this divine principle may ſometimes 
lead us, when it is not moderated by that right reaſon 
which was given us as the guide of all our actions. 
The two great errors into which a miſtaken De- 
votion may betray us, are enthuſiaſm and ſuperſti- 
There is not a more melancholy object than a man 
who has his head turned with religious enthuſiaſm, 
A. perſon that is crazed, tho” with pride or malice, 
is. a fight very mortifying to human nature; but when 
the diſtemper ariſes from any indiſcreet fervours of 
Devotion, or too intenſe an application of the mind to 
its miſtaken duties, it deſerves our compaſſion in a 
more particular manner. We may however learn this 
leſſon from it, that ſince Devotion itſelf (which one 
would be apt to think could not be too warm) may 

. diſorder the mind, unleſs its heats are tempered with 
caution and prudence, we ſhould be particularly care- 
ful to keep our reaſon as cool as poſſible, and to guard 
ourſelyes in all parts of life againſt the influence of 

| paſſion, imagination, and conſtitution. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the check of 
reaſon, is very apt to degenerate into enthuſiaſm. 
When the mind finds herſelf very much inflamed with 

her Devotions, ſhe is too much inclined to think they | 

ate hot of her own kindling,” but blown up by ſome- 


W e RDURHAD If ſhe indulges this thought 
* | 51988 21 too far 


FEE 1 


200 far, and humdurs the growing paſſion, ſhe at laſt 
fings berelf into imaginary raptires and erftaſies; 

and wen once e fanetes Herſelf under the influence 
of a diviiie'inipulſey it is 0 wonder if ſhe flights 
human ordinancesg and fefuſes t6/comply with * 
etablimed förm of religion; a3thinking herſelf dd 
ted by K mück fuperidr güde. b yy * $2558 Mt 

As enthuſiaſm 1 is a kind of excefs id Devotion — 
perftirion'ss' the exceſs not only of Devotion, bt: of 
religion in general, according to an old heatheri ſay- 

ing, quoted by Aulus Gellius, religtntem' gf oportet, 
"religioſum nefas; a man mould be religious, not ſu- 


ved upon this paſſage, that the Zutin words which 
. n——trnogeo yan 
and the having of any quality to an exceſs. 

An endiaban haschgion bn Hes kicbitints bw, 

a ſuperſtitious man like an infipid ourtier.” Enthu- 
ſiaſm has ſomething in it of madneſs, ſuperſtition of 
folly, Moſt of the ſeQs chat fall ſhort of the church 
of England have in them ſtrong tinctures of enthuſiaſm, 


grown body of childiſh and idle ſuperſtitichs. 


or behaviour be introduced in ihe world; it wilhfook 
be found out and diſcarded: on the contrary, a habit or 


ſanctuary in the church, ticks in it for ever, A Gothic 


K 2 form 
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perſlitious; for as the author tells us, ; Nigidrus obſer- 


as the Roman catholick religion is one huge ne 


The Roman catholick . church ſeems indeed 8 | 
coverably loſt in this partieulars If an ahſurd dreſs 


ceremony, tho* never ſo ridiculous, which has taken 


oF * thought it proper to ar ſuch a 
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forms in ſuch particular; hoes or ſlippersg another 
fancied. it would be very decent if ſuch a part of 
_ public Devorions were performed with a mitre on his 
Head, and a croſfier in his hand: To this a brother V an- 
dal, as wiſe as the other, adds an antic dreſs, which 
de conceived would allade very aptly to ſueh and ſuch 
myſteries, till by degrees the whole office has degen- 
erated into an empty ſhow. 15 
| Their ſucceſſors ſee the vanity. and inconvenience 
of theſe ceremonies; but inſtead of reforming, perhaps 
add others, which they think more fignificant, and 
which, take poſſeſſion in the ſame manner, and are 
never to be driven out after they have once been ad- 
mitted. -1 have ſeen the Pope officiate at $t, Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was buſied in put- 
ting on or off his different —— 
to the different. parts he was to ad in them. 

Nathing is ſo. glorious in the eyes of mankind, and 
ornamental to human nature, ſetting aſide the infinite 
advantages which ariſe from it; as a ſtrong, ſteady, 
maſeuline piety; but enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition are 
the weakneſſes of haman reaſon, which expoſe us to 
the ſcorn and deriſion Saanen 
amn? 

ebe Ea es ts ger 5 
ning from rhiflaken Devotivi; but beckiſt rebechoss 
. 
N l e 5 L 
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die ede guer font A gadiiee b 
Auroram & Gangem, pauci digneſeere pofſunt — 
Vera bana, atque illis multam diverſa, rears 
Erroris nebulG---—— _Juy« Sas 194 v.18 
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Een their own good, 2 ee, 

| * ene Ne 
e s paper 114 down ſome 


thoughts upon Peworien in general, and ſhall here 
hew what were the notions of the moſt refined hes. 


dzlopne aon prayer; entitled Mlcibiaie; rhe oro 
which doubtleſs gave occafion to FuvenaPs tenth fa: 
tre, and to the ſecond ſatire of Perfius; as the laſt of 
theſe authors has almoſt tranſcribed the preceding di. 
Yogue, entitled Mleibiader the jr, in his fourth ſatire, 
The ſpeakers in this dialogue upon prayer, are 
beerates and Meibiades ; and the ſubſtance of it 2 


an together Gut of the ip 
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occaſion, ſince it was poſſible for a man to bring doyn 
evils upon himſelf by his on prayers, and that thoſe 
things, which the Gods ſend him in anſwer to his pe- 
titions, might turn to his deſtruction: This, ſays he, 
may not only happen when àa man prays for what he 
knows is miſchievous in its own nature, as Oedipurim- 
plored the Gods to ſow diſſenſiom between his ſons; 
but when he prays for what he believes would: befor 
his good, and againſt what he believes would be to his 
detriment. This the philoſopher ſhews muſt negeſ. 
ſaril happen among us, fince moſt men are blinded 
with ignorance, prejudice, or paſſion, which hinder 
them from ſccing ſuch things as art rally beneficial 
to them. For an inſtance, he aſks. AHlcibiades; whether 
he would not be thoroughly pleaſed and ſatisfied if that 
God, to whom he was going to addreſs himſelf; ſhould 
promiſe to make him the ſovereign of thewhole earth? 
Alcibiadet anſwers that he ſhould doubtleſs look upon 
| ſuch a promiſe as the greateſt: favour that: could be 
beſtowed upon him. Socrates then aſks him, if after 
receiving this great favour he would be content to 
loſe his life? or if he would receive it though he was 
ſure he ſhould make an il uſe of it? To both which 
ueſtions Alcibiades anſwers] in the negative. Socrates 

en ſhews him, from the examples of others, how 
theſe might very probably he the effects of ſuch a 
bleſling. He then adds, that other reputed pieces of 
good fortune, as that of having a ſon, or procuring 
the higheſt poſt in a government, are ſubject to the 
like 
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like fatal conſequences; which nevertheleſs, ſays he, 
men ardently deſire, and would not fail to pray for, 
if they thought their prayers might be Gaal for . 
the obtaining of them. 

Having eſtabliſhed this great point, that all the. 
moſt apparent bleflings in this life are obnoxious to 
ſuch dreadful conſequences, and that no man knows . 
what in its events would prove to him a bleſling or a 
curſe, he teaches Aleibiades after what manner he 
ought to pray. * 

In the firſt place, he recommends to kin, an be 
model of his Deweriens, a ſhort prayer, which a Greek 
poet compoſed for the uſe of his friends, in the follow) ; 


Sw 0. 


er 

1 ing words: O Jupiter, give #3 thoſe things which are 5 
ler good for us, whether they are ſuch things as we pray for, 
at er fuch things as ut do not pray for e and remove from 
ad u theſe things <bieh ar6 hurtful, though they are fuch 
th? things ar wwe pray for. ne 

on In the ſecond place; that his diſciple may aſk ſuch | 
be things as are expedient for-him, he ſhews him, that 
fer i is abſolutely neceſſary to apply himſelf to the ſtudy 

t to of true wiſdotn; and to the khowledge of that which | 3 
Was is his chief good, and-the moſt ſuitable to the encel- 
uch lency of his nature. Md R HN aguryto 
ates . hs MAAS: Ka that 
how the beſt method he could make uſe of to dra dom 
1 2 WY O:flngs upon hümſelf, and to render his prayers ac- 
es of ceptable, would be to live in a conſtant practice of his 


lead he very much recommends a form of prayerthe - 
178 241 art? * zu: 30 | Lacedemonians 
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gods, to give them all good thinge ſo long as they are 
virtuous. Under this head likewiſe he gives a very 
remarkable account of an oracle to the following | 


e 
nians received many defeats both by fea and land, 
they ſent a meſſage to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
to aſk the reaſon why they who erected ſo many tem- 
ples to the gods, and adorned them with ſuch coſtly 
offerings; why they who had inſtituted fo many fefi- | 
vals, and accompanied them with ſuch pomps and 
ceremonies ; in ſhort, why they who had lain mary 

hecatombs at their altars, ſhould be. Jeſs ſucceſsful 
than the Lacedemonians, who fell To ſhort of them in all 
theſe. particulars, To this, ſays he, the qracle made 
the following reply ; I am better pleaſed aui the proy- 

ert of the Lacedemonians, than with all the oblation: 
of the Greeks,, As. this prayer implied. and encour- 
aged virtue in thoſe who. made. it, the philoſopher 
proceeds to ſhew how. the moſt vicious men might be 
devout, ſo far as victims could make him, but that his 
offerings were regarded by the gods: as bribes, and 
his petitions as blaſnhemies. Le kewiſe quotes on 
| this occaſion two verſes out of imer, in which che poet 
ſays, that the ſcent of the-Zrgjer Gaerifices was carried 
up. to heaven by: the winde f but that it was not ac- 
3 —— eee 
and. all his people. 
Wende ofthis dogue iv ver re. 

Socrates 
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Socrates having deterred Akibiades from the prayers 
and ſacrifice which he was going to offer, by ſetting 
forth the above-mentioned difficulties of performing 
that duty as he ought, adds theſe words, aue muſt there- 
fore watt till ſach time as we may learn how we ought 
to behave ourſelves towards the god's, ard towards men. 
But when will that time come, ſays Alcibiades, and 
who is it that will inſtruct us? For Iwould fain ſee-this 
man, whoeyer he is. It is one, ſays Socrates, who 
takes care of you; but as Homer tells us, that Mincr- 
va removed the miſt from Dicmedes his eyes, bat he 
might plainly diſcover both gods and men; ſo the 
irkaef that hangs upon your mind mud be removed 
before you are able to diſcern what is good and what 
is evil, Let him remove from my mind, ſays Alcibi- 
ade, the darkneſs, and what elſe he pleaſes, I am de- 
termined to refuſe nothing he ſhall order me, whoever 
he is, ſo that I may become the better man by 1 it. The 
remaining part of this dialogue 1s very obſcure: there 
6 ſomething init that would make us think Socrates 
. tinted athimſelf, whenhe ſpoke of this Divine Teach- 
er who was to come into the world, did not he own 
that he himſelf was in this reſpe& as much at a toſs 
and in as great diftreſs as the reſt of mankind. - 
Some learned men look upon this par des . 
prediction of our Saviour, or at leaſt that Socrates, 
like the high · prieſt, propheſied unknowingly, and 
pointed at that Divine Teacher who was to come into 
the world {ome ages after him. However that may 
be, we find that this great philoſopher ſaw, by the 
Vo J. L 7 light 
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light of reaſon, that it was ſuitable to the goodneſ; of 
the Divine nature, to ſend a perſon into the world who 
ſhould inſtruct mankind in the duties of religion, and 
in particular, teach them how to pray. 
Whoever reads this abſtract of Plazg*s diſcourſe on 
prayer, will, I believe, naturally make this reflection, 
that the great Founder of our religion, as well by hi; 
on example, as in the form of prayer which He taught 
mis deſciples, did not only keep up to thoſe rules which 
the light of nature had ſuggeſted to this great philo- 
© opher, but inſtructed his diſciples in the whole extent 
of this duty, as well as of all others. He directed them 
to the proper object of adoration, and taught them, 
a according to the third rule above-mentioned, to ap- 
ply themſelves to him in their cloſets, without ſhew 
or oſtentation, and to worſhip him in /þirit and i; 
trutb. As the Lacedemonians in their form of prayer 
| Implored the gods in general to give them all good 
| things ſo long as they were virtuous, we aſk in parti- 
cular that our offences may be forgiven, as we forgive 
thoſe of others. If we look into the ſecond rule which 
* Socrares has preſcribed, namely, that we ſhould appiy 
- ourſelves to the knowledge of ſuch things as are bel 
for us, this too is explained at large in the doctrines 
of the goſpel, where we are taught in ſeveral inſtances 
to regard thoſe things as curſes which appear as blei- 
«* ings in the eye of the world ; and on the contrary, 
to eſteem thoſe things as bleſſings, which to the ge- 
nerality of mankind appear as curſes, Thus in de 
* are which is netted to us we only pray for that 
; EIT EIS . happineſ | 
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happineſs which is our chief good, and the great end 
of our exiſtence, when we petition the Supreme Being 
for the coming of his kingdom, being ſolicitous for no 
other temporal . bleſſings but our daily ſuſtenance · 
On the other ſide, we pray againſt nothing but ſin, 
0 and againſt evi in general, leaving it with Omniſci- 
ence to determine what is really ſuch. If we look 
| into the firſt of Socrates his rules of prayer, in which 
he recommends the above mentioned form of the an- 
cient poet, we ſind that form not only comprehended 
but very much-improved in the petition, wherein we 
pray to the Supreme Being that his vil! may be done: 
which is of the ſame force wich that form which our 
Saviour uſed, when he prayed againſt the moſt pain- 
ful and ignominious of deaths. Nevertbelgſi not my wwill 
but thine be done. This comprehepſive petition is the 
moſt humble as well as the moſt prudent, that can be 
offered up from the creature to his Creator, as it ſup- 
poſes that the Supreme Being wills nothing but what 
is for our good, and that he knows better than our- 
ſelves * ſo. 112 1 xt pl 
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. Nullum numen abeſt, /i fit Sradmetis (ona 
„ Juv. Sat, 10. v. 365. 


Prudence ſupplies the want of ev'ry God. 


] HAVE often thought if the minds of men were 


laid open, we ſhould ſee but little difference be- 
tWeen that of the wiſe man and that of the fool. There 
are infinite reveries, numberleſs extravagances, and a 
perpetual train of vanities which paſs through both, 
The preat difference is, that the firſt knows how to 
pick and cull his thoughts for converſation, by ſuppreſ- 
ſing ſome, and communicating others; whereas the 
other lets them all indifferently fly out in words, This 
ſort of Diſcretion, however, has no place in private con- 
verſation, between intimate friends. On ſuch occa- 
ſions the wiſeſt men very often talk like the weakeſt ; 
for indeed the talking with a friend is ns elſe 
but thinking aloud. 

Tully has therefore very juſtly expoſed a precept 
delivered by ſome ancient writers, that a man ſhould 
live with his enemy in ſuch a manner, as might leave 
him room to become his friend; and with his friend 
in ſuch a manner, that if he became his enemy, it 
ſhould not be in his power to hurt him. The firf 


yy of this rule, which ROY our. behaviour 1 
Wy no warts 
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wards an enemy, is indeed very reaſonable, as well 
as very prudential; but the latter part of it, which re- 
gards our behaviour towards a friend, ſavours more of 
cunning than of Diſcretion, and would cut a man off 
from the greateſt pleaſures of life, which are the free- 
doms of converſation with a boſom friend. Beſides 
that when a friend is turned into an enemy, and, (as 
the ſon of Sirack calls him) a bexvrayer of fecrers, the 
world is juſt enough to accuſe the perfidiouſneſs of 
the friend, rather than the ind: Meins of the perſon 
who confided in him. 

Diſcretion does not only ſhew ieſelf ü in words, but in in 
all the circumſtances of action ; and is like an under- 
agent of Providence, to guide and direct us in che or- 
dinary concerns of life. 

There are many more ſhining qualities in the 
mind of man, but there is none to uſeful as Diſcretion; 
it is this indeed which gives a value to all the reſt, 
which ſets them to work in their proper times and pla. 
ces, and turns them to the advantage. of the perſon 
who 1s poſſeſſed of them. Without it learning is pe. 
dantry, and wit impertinence; virtue itſelf looks like 
weakneſs ; the beſt parts only qualify a man to be 
more ſprightly in errors, and active to . bas own pre- 
Judice, | | 

Nordoes Diſcretion only malic man ee; of his | 
own parts, but of other mens. The diſcreet man finds 
out the talents of thoſe he converſes with, and knows 
how to apply them to proper uſes. Accordingly, if we 
look into particular communities and diviſions of men 

we gd 
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we may obſerve that it is the diſereet man, not the 
witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, who guides 
the converſation, and gives meaſures to the ſociety. A 
man with great talents, but void of Diſcrei ion, is like 
Polyphemus in the fable, ſtrong and blind, endued 
with an irreſiſtible force, which for want of fight is of 
no uſe to him. 
Though a man has all other perfeRtious, and 
wants Di/erezion, he would be of no great conſequence 
in the world; but if he has this fingle talent in per- 
tection, and but a commnn ſhare of others, he may do 
what he pleaſes in his particular ſtation of life. 
At che ſame time I think Diſcretion the moſt uſeful 
falent amancan be maſter of, I look uponcunning to be 
the accompliſhment of little, mean, un generous minds, 
Diſcretion points out the nobleſt ends to us, and pur- 
ſues the moſt proper and laudable methods of attain- 
ing them: cunning has only private felfiſh aims, and 
ſticks at nothing which may make them ſacceed. Di. 
cretion has large and extended views, and, hike a well- 
formed eye, commands a whole horizon: cunning is 
a kind of ſhort · ſightedneſs, that deſcovers the minut- 
© eſt objects which are near at hand, but is not able to 
diſcern things at a diſtance. Diſcretion, the more 1t 
is diſcovered, gives the greater authority to the per- 
ſon who poſſeſſes it : cunning, when it is once detect 
edloſes its force and makes a man incapable of brin;- 
ing about even thoſe events which he' might have 
done, had he paſſed only for a plain man. Zi/- 
cretion is the perfection of reaſon, and à guide . 
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in all the duties of life; cunning is a kind of inſtinct, 
ther only looks out after our immediate intereſt and wel- 
fare. Diſcreticn is only found in men of ſtrong ſenſe and 
gaod underſtanding; cunning is often to be met with 

in brutes themſelves, and in perſons who are but the 
ſeweſt removes from them. In ſhort, cunning is only, - | 
the mimick of Diſcretion, and may paſs upon weak 
men, in the ſame manner as vivacity is often mile 
en for wit, and gravity ſor wiſdom. 

The caſt of mind which is natural to a Fe i 
makes him look forward into futarity, and conſider 
what will be his condition millions of ages hence, as 
well as what it 1s at preſent. He knows that the miſery of 
nappineſs which are reſerved for him in another world, 
ole nothing of the reality by being placed at ſo great 
a diſtance from him. The objects do not appear 
lit:le to him becauſe they are remote. He conſiders 7 
tuat thoſe pleaſures and pains which he hid in eterni- 
ty, approach nearer to him every moment, and will - 

be preſent with him in their full weight and meaſure, 6 
az much as thoſe pains and pleaſures Which he n 
z: this very inſtant; For this reaſon he is careful to 
ſecure to himſelf that which is the proper happineſs * 
dis nature, and the ultimate deſign of his being. He 
carries his thoughts to the end of every action, and 
conſiders the moſt diſtant as well as the moſt imme 
dlate effects of it. He ſuperſedes every little proſpe&t 
of gain and advantage which offers itſelf here, if he 
does not find it conſiſtent with his views of an here- 
after. In a word, his hopesare full of immortality, his 
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ſchemes are lar ge and glorious, and his conduct ſuit. 
able to one who knows his true intereſt, and how to 
purſue it by proper methods. 

I have, in this eſſay upon Diſcretion, conſidered it 
both as an accompliſhment and as a virtue, and have 
therefore deſcribed it in its full extent; not only as i; 
is converſant about worldly affairs, but as it regards 
our whole exiſtence ; not only as it is the guide of a 
mortal creature, but as it is in general the director of 
a reaſonable being. It is in this light that Diſcrertor is 
repreſented by the wiſe man, who ſometimes mentions 
it under the name of Diſcretion, and ſometimes under 
thatof wiſdom. It is indeed (as deſcribed in the latter 
part of this paper) the greateſt wiſdom, but at the 
ſame time in the power of every one to attain. Its 
advantages are infinite, but its acquiſition. eaſy ; or to 
ſpeak of her in the words of the apocryphal writer 
whom I quoted in my laſt* Saturday's paper; Wiſdom 
7s glorious, and never fadeth away, yet ſbe is eaſily ſeen 
of them that love her, and found of fuch as ſeek ber. 
She preventeth them that defire her, in making herſelf firſt 
Anown unto them. He that ſcetetb her early, ſhall bave 
no great travel: for he hail find her ſitting at his docrs. 
T othink therefore upon her, is perfection of wiſcom, and 
WM waicheth fer her ſball quickly be without care, 
For ſhe goeth about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of her, 
ſheweth herſelf favourably unto them in the ways, and 
megteth them in every thong kt. t C 

Thurſday 
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Tuo, ns are many authors. who have 1 
on Dreams, they have generally conſidered * 

only as revelations of what has already happened in 
di ant parts of the world, or as preſages of what is to 
happen in future periods of time. 4 

I ſhall conſider this ſubject | in another light, 9 
Dream may give us ſome idea of the great excel- wo 
lercy of an human ſoul, and ſome 1 intimation of 1 its i 
independency on matter. . 

In the firſt place, our Dreams are great inſtances "0. 
of that aflivity which is natural to the human ſoul, ; 
and which it is not in the power of ſleep to deaden or 
abate When the man appears tired and worn out. 
with the labours of the day, this active part in his com- 
poiition is ſtill buſted and unwearied. When the or- 
gans of ſenſe want their due repoſe and neceſſary 
reparations, and the body is no longer able to keep 
pace with that ſpiritual ſubſtance to which it is united, 
te ſoul exerts herſelf in her ſeveral faculties, and con- 
tinues 


— 
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tinues in action till her partner is again qualified to 
bear her company. In this caſe Dreams look like 
the relaxations and amuſements of the ſoul, when ſhe 
is diſincumbered of her machine, her ſports and re- 
creations, when ſhe has laid her charge aſleep. 
In the ſecond place, Dreams are an inſtance of that 
agility and perfection which is natural to the faculties 
of the mind, when they are diſengaged from the 
body. The ſoul is clogged and retarded in her ope- 
rations when fe acts in conjunction with a compani- 
on that is ſo heavy and unwieldy in its motions. But 
in Dreams it is wonderful to obſerve” with what a 
ſprightlineſs and alacrity ſhe exerts herſelf. ' The flow 
of ſpeech make unpremeditated harangues, or con- 
verſc readily in languages that they are but little ac- 
quainted with. The grave abound in pleaſantries, 
the dull in repartees and points of wit. There is not 
a more painful action of che mind, than invention; 
yet in Dreams it works with that eaſe and activity that 
we are not ſenſible when the faculty is employed. For 
inſtance, I believe every one, ſome time or other, 
dreams that he is reading papers, books, or letters; 
in which cafe the invention prompts ſo readily, that 
the mind is impoſed upon, and miſtakes its own ſug- 
geſlions for the compoſitions of another. 
I ſhall, under this head, quote a paſſage out of the 
Religio Medici, in which the ingenious author gives an 
account of himſelf in his dreaming and his waking 
thoughts. We are ſomewhat more than ourſelves in our 
- ficep, and the flumber of the body ſeems to be but the wak- 
| ing 
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ingef theyonl, Ir ds the Tigation of Jenſts bus the liberty 
of reaſan;, and aur waking concepricns de nt watch the 
fancies of our fleeps, At my nativuy my aſcexdant was 
the wattry Ag. of Scorpius : 4 was bern is ihe plane» 
tary bour of Saturn, aud {think d have piece of that 
laden planet in me. 1 am no way facetious, nor difpojed 
far the , aarth and galliardixe of company yet in one 
| Dream I can compoſe @ whole comedy, beheld the ation, 
ey; rebend the igt, and laugh myſelf awake at the c 
cits theregfe; F as faithful as-my rea- 
then fruit >. yunld: never Sy hat ny 
tines; bat e ae hone aber fc abi 
ur chtrated under flandings, that they forget the flary, 
and car only relate to our awakened ſoul a confuſed ant 
broken tale of that that has paſſed.---T kus it is «bjerued 
that men /ametimes, upon the. hour of their departures 
do ſdeak and reajon above themjelves ; for then the fouli 
beginning to be freed from the ligaments of the body, le 
gins 10 n. wm. 
above mortality. 
We may likenife re in the third place, that the 
paſſions affect the mind with greater firength when 
we are aſleep, than when we are awake, Joy and 
orrow give us more vigorous ſenſations of pain or 
pleaſure at this time, than at any other. Devotion 
likewiſe, as the excellent author above-mentioned has 
hinted, is in a very particular manner heightened and 
inflamed, when it riſes in the. foul at a time chat the 
body is thus laid at reft. Every man's experience will 
| 1 
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inform him in this matter, tho it is very probable, that 
this may happen differently-in different conſtitutions. 
I ſhall conclude this head with the two following 
problems, which I ſhall leave to the ſolution of my 
reader. Suppoſing a man always happy in his Dreamt, 
and miſerable in his waking thoughts, and that his life 
was equally divided between 'them, whether would 
he be more happy or miſerable ? Were a man a king 
in his Dreams, and a beggar awake, and dreamt as 
conſequentially, and in as continued unbroken ſcheme; 
as he thinks when awake, whether he would be in re- 
ality a king or Ne or rather whetter” he woult 
not be both ? _ She Ane ER er 

- There is . ircumſtance, which methinks 
gives us a very high idea ofthe nature of the ſoul, in re- 
gard to what paſſes in Dreams: I mean that innumer- 
able multitude and variety of ideas which then ariſe in 
her. Were that active watchful being only conſcious of 
her own exiſtence at ſach a time, what a painful ſol- 
tude would her hours of fleep be? Were the ſoul ſenſi- 
ble of her being alone in her ſleeping moments, after 

| the ſame manner that ſhe is ſenſible of it while awake, 
the time would hang very heavy on her, as it often 
actually does when te dreams that ſhe is in ſuch - 
. | 
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Sola fabi, ſemper longam incomitata videtur 
a tre Moo aud Virg. En. 4. v. 466 
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But this Sr ads at I only my by the RT, What 
1 would here remark, is that wonderful power in the 
ſoul, of producing her own company on theſe occa- 
ſions. She converſes with numberleſs beings of her 
own creation, and is tranſported into ten thouſand 
ſcenes of her own raiſing. She is herſelf the theatre, 


which Plutarch aſeribes to Heraclitut, that all men, 
whilft they ave awake, are in one common world ; but that 
each of them, when he is aſleep, is in a world of his own. 


when he ſleeps he retires to a private world that is 
particular to himſelf. There ſcems ſomething in this 
conſideration that intimates to us 4 natural grandeur 
nenen, 
red than explained. 

I muſt not 8 for tbe pay 
of the ſoul, which I have ſeen quoted out of Tertullian, 
namely, its power of divining in Dreams. That ſe- 
veral ſuch divinations have been made, none can queſ- 
tion, who believes the holy writings, or who has but 
the leaſt degree of a common hiſtorical faith; there 
being innumerable inſtances of this nature in ſeveral 
authors, both antient and modern, ſacred and profane. 
man _ dark preſages, ſuch viſions of the night 


proceed 


Guideleſs and dark. Fe? Darpsx, 


the actors, and the beholder. This puts me in mind 
of a ſaying which I am inſinitely pleaſedd with, and 


The waking man is converſant in the world of nature: 


1 5 
i 
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proceed from any latent. power in the foul, during 
this her ſtate of abſtraction, or from any communica- 
tion with the Supreme Being, or from any operation 
of ſubordinate ſpirits, has been a great diſpute among 
the learned; the matter of fact is, I think, inconteſt. 
ible, and has been looked upon as ſack by the great. 
eſt writers, who have wap rings ©1465 -1 11— pageadn 


ſoperſtition or enthuſiaſm. | 
I do not ſuppoſe, that the ſoul in theſe inftenees ix 


entirely looſe and unfettered-from-the body; it is ſuf- | 
ficient, if ſhe is not fo far ſunk, and immerſed in mat- | 
with ſach motions of blood and ſpirit, as when be 
actuates the machine an its waking hours. The cor- | 
when ſhe operates more in concert with the body. 
Tue ſpeculations I have here made, if they are not 
arguments, are at Ieaſt ſtrong intimations, not only 
of the excellency of an human ſoul, bat of its indepen. 
| dence on the body; and if they do not prove; do at 
leaſt confirm theſe two: great points, which are eſtab | 
med by many other reaſons that are altogether un- 
* aniwerable. +3 + $4 $33. 3081. anne 1 * 0 
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Non habeo denigue nauci Mayſum augurem, 

Non vicanos aruſpices, non de circo aſtrolagot, 

Non iſiacos conjectores,, non interpretet fommiuim + 
Non enim ſunt ii, aut ſcieniia, aut arte divinity 
Sed ſuperſtaitaft wares, impudenteſut harioli, 

Aut iner. ei, aus inſani, aut quitus egeftas imperat : 
Nui ſui queſius causa fitlas ſuſcitant ſentenitas, 

Nui abi ſemitam nan ſabiunt, alteri monſtrant viam; 
Luibus areas pollicentur, ab us drachmam Pet unt. 
De divitiis dequcant drachmam, reddant cætera. 


Enn1vus. 


Augurs and footſayers, aſtrologers, 
Diviners, and interpreters of dreams, 
Inver confult, and heartily deſpiſe : 
Vain their pretence to more than human fall + 

For gain imaginary ſchem:s they draw; 3 
Wand'rers themſeoes they guide another's . | 
And for poor fex-pence promiſe countleſs wares. . 
Let them, if they expett to be believed, 

Dedu# the r er and beſtovu the TY: 


1 who haves 9 Vp men would 
be more miſerable than beaſts, where their 
hopes confined to this life only, among other con- 
iderations take notice that the latter are only allied 
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with the anguiſh of the preſent evil, whereas the för. 
mer are very often pained by the reflection on what 
is paſſed, and the fear of what is to come, This 
fear of any future difficulties or misfortunes is ſo na- 
tural to the mind, that were a man's ſorrows and i” 
quietudes ſummed up at the end of his life, it woull 
generally be found that he had ſuffered more from th: 
apprehenſions of ſuch evils as never happened to him, 
than from thoſe evils which had really befallen hin. 
To this we may add, that among thoſe evils which be- 
fall us, there are many that have been more painful 

to us, inthe proſpect, than by their actual preſſure. 
This natural impatience to look into futurity, and 
to know what accidents may happen to us hereaftcr, 
has given birth to many ridiculous arts and inventions, 
Some found the preſcience on the lines of a man's hand, 
others on the features of his face ſome on the ſigna- 
tures which nature has impreſſed on his body, and others 
on his own hand- writing: ſome read men's fortunes in 
the ſtars, as others have ſearched after them in the en- 
trails of beaſts, or the flights of birds. Men of the bel: 
ſenſe have been touched more or leſs with theſe ground 
leſs horrors and preſages of futurity, upon ſurvey- 
ing the moſt indifferent works of nature. Can any 
thing be more ſurpriſing than to conſider Cicero, who 
made the greateſt figure at the bar, and in the ſenate of 
the Roman Common-wealth, and, at the ſame time, out- 
ſhone all the philoſophers of antiquity in his library and 
in his retirements, as buſying himſelf in che college of 
augurs, and obſerving with a religious attention, f- 
ter 


. 


rar anger ho chickens peckod feel gran 
of corn which'were thrown to them? 


multitudes of weak and ignorant perſons are ſlill ſlaves 
to them. There are numberleſs arts of prediction 
among the vulgar, which are too tri fling to enume- 
rate ; and infinite dbſervations of days, numbers, 
voices, and figures, which are regarded by them as 

portents and prodigies. In ſhort, every thing pro- 
pheſies to the ſuperſtitious man; chere is ſcarce a 

ray or rally piece er iaractnngts in e 
cident. 


and cunuing · men are diſperſed thro? all he countries 
and market - tons of Grrat- Britain, not to mention 


comfortably upon the curioſity of ſeveral well-diſ. 
poſed perſons in the cities of London and Weftminſter. 


frons, ſupernatural revelations, made to certain per- 
this paper to root out popular errors, 1 muſt endea>» 
fons, who; in the common and ordinary courſe of lifes 


hy any ftreſs upon things of ſo uncertain; ſhadowy, and 
Ciimerical a nature. This I cannot do more effec- 


® viz Ng. 47. 
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Notwithſtanding theſe follies ate pretty well ore cut 0 
of the minds of the wiſe and learned in the preſent age, 


Itis Cdn dhe een 
the fortune-tellers and aſtrologers, who live very 


Among the many pretended arts of divination th re 
is none which ſo univerſally amaſes as that by Dreanig... 
| have indeed obſerved ina ®late ſpeculation, that there 


have been ſometimes, upon'very ext mordinary occa- J 


fons by this means ; but as it is the chief buſineſs of | 


vour to expoſe the folly and ſuperſtition of thoſe” per- 
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. tually than by the following letter, which is dated 


from a quarter of the town that has always been the 


| - habitation of ſome prophetick Phulomath ; it having 
_ been uſual, timeout of mind, for all ſuch people as have 


_ lo their wits, to reſort to that Place either for their 
cure, or for their inſtruction. we 

. | Moorfeld; 02. 4s 1712, 

AVING, long confidered whether there be 

any trade wanting in this great city, after 


i * 1 ſurveyed very attentively all kinds of ranks 


* and proteſſions, I do not find in any quarter of the 
© town an Oneirocriticl, or in plain Engliſh, an inter- 


. © preter of Dreams. For want of ſo uſeful a perſon, 
a . there are ſeveral good people who are very much 


« puzzledin this particular, and dream a whole year 


together without being ever the wiſer for it. I hope 


Lam pretty well qualified for this office, having 
« | ſtudied; by candle - light all the zules of art, which 


: « have been laid down upon this ſubject. My great 


V7 


uncle by my wife's fide was a Scotch Highlander, | 


and ſecond-ſighted, | I have four fingers and two 
. © thumbs upon one hand, and was born on the long- 


_* eſtnight of the year. My chriſtian and fir-name 


begin and end with the ſame letters. I am lodged 
in Meorfelds, in a houſe that for theſe fifty, years 


Me 5 UE tenanted by a conjurer. . _ 
If e r nenex. ſo 5 as. 7. 
F 820 i by - | 
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0 wich ordinary women of the town, you mult know, 
« that there are many of them who every day of their 
c lives, upon ſeeing or hearing of any thing that is un- 
expected, cry, my Dream is out ; and cannot go to 
c ſleep in quiet the next night, till ſomething or other 
has happened which has expounded the viſions of 
© the preceding one. There are others who are in 
very great pain for not being able to recover the 
« circumſtances of a Dream, that made flrong impreſ- 
« fions upon them while it laſted. In ſhort, Sir, 
there are many whoſe waking thoughts are wholly 
employed on their ſleeping ones. For the benefit 
© therefore of this curious and inquiſitive part of my 
* fellow-ſabjeQs, I ſhall in the firſt place tell thoſe 
« perſons what they dream? of, who fancy they never 
* dream at all. In the next place, I ſhall make out 
© any Dream, upon hearing any ſingle circumſtance 
* ofit ; and in the laſt place, ſhall expound to them 
© the goodorbad fortune which ſuch Dreams portend. 
© If they do not preſage good luck, I ſhall defire no- 
thing for my pains ; not queſtioning at the ſame time 
that thoſe who conſult me will be ſo reaſonable as 
to afford me a moderate ſhare out of any confider- 
able eſtate, profit or emolument which I ſhall diſ- 
cover to them. I interpret to the poor for nothing, 
on condition that their names may be inſerted in 
* Public advertiſements, to atteſt the truth of ſuch my 
« interpretations. As for people of quality or others 
who are indiſpoſed, and do not care to come in 
* perſon, I can interpret their Dreams by ſeeing their 
M2 © water 
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© water. I ſet aſide one day in the week for lovers ; 


and interpret by the great for any gentle-woman 


Who is turned of ſixty, after the rate of half 2 


; . crown per week, with the uſual allowances for 
good luck. I have ſeveral rooms and apart- 


ments fitted up at reaſonable rates, for ſuch as have 


© © notconveniencies for dreaming at their own houſes, 


© Titus Tropbonius. 
N. B. Tam not dumb.” | 0 
DH HH © au Nor - 
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| Projecere anima Virg. En. 6. v. 436. 


"They prodigally threw their ſouls away. 


MONG the looſe papers which I have frequent- 
ly ſpoken of heretofore, I find a converſation 


A 


between Pharamond and Eucrate upon the ſubject of 
| Duels, and. the copy of an edi& iſſued eee 


ol that diſcourſe. 


. Eucrate argued, that e che moſt ſevere 


a and vindictive puniſhments, ſuch as placing the bodies 


was ſo firmly fixed in the opinion of the world 5 


* 


of the offenders in chains, and putting them to death 


by the moſt exquiſite torments, would be ſufficient to 
extirpate a crime which had ſo long prevailed and 


© as cX& — %% ww, oc Dad 8 1 1 n 
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and laudable ; but the king anſwered; chat in- 
deed inſtances of ignominy were neceſſarꝝ in the cure 
of this evil; but conſidering that it prevailed. only 
among ſuch as had a nicety in their ſenſe of honour, 
and that it often happened that a Duel was fought to 
fave appearances to the world, when both parties 
were in their hearts in amity and reconciliation to each 
other ; it was evident, that turning the mode another 
way would effectually put a ſtop. 40 what had being 
only as a mode. That to ſuch perſoris, poverty aud 
ſhame were torments ſufficient.: That he would not go 
further in puniſhing in others crimes which he was 
ſatisfied he himſelf was moſt guilty of, in that he 
might have prevented them by ſpeaking his diſplea- 
ſure ſooner. Beſides which the king ſaid, he was in 
general averſe to tortures, which was putting human 
nature itſelf, rather than the criminal, to diſgrace ; : and 
that he would be ſure notto uſe this means where the- 
crime was but an ill effect ariſing from a laudable cauſe, 
the fear of ſhame. The king, at the ſame time, ſpoke 
with much grace upon the ſubje& of mercy ; and re · 
pented of many acts of that kind which had a magni- 
ficent aſpect in the doing, but dreadful conſequences 
in the example. Mercy to particulars, he obſerved, 
was cruelty in the general: That though a prince 
could not revive a dead man by taking the life of him 
who killed him, neither conld he make reparation to 
the next that ſhould die by the evil example ; or an- 
per to himſelf for the partiality, in not pardoning the | 
n the former offender, As for me, 


lays 
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"© ſays PBaramond, I have conquered France, and yet 
have given laws to my people: The laws are my 
methods of life ; they are not a diminution but 2 
direction to my power. I am ſtill abſolute to diſtin- 
© guiſh the innocent and the virtuous, to give ho- 
| © nours'to the brave and generous : I am abſolute in 
my good-will ; none can oppoſe my bounty, or pre. 
© ſcribe rules for my favour. While I can, as I pleaſe, 
reward the good, I am under no pain that I cannot 
© pardon the wicked : For which reaſon, continued 
© Pharamond, Iwill effectually put a ſtop to this evil, 
© by expoſing no more the tenderneſs of my nature 
to the importunity of having the ſame reſpect to 
"© thoſe who are miſerable by their fault, and thoſe | 
who are ſo by their misfortune. Flatterers (con- 
© cluded the king ſmiling) repeat to us princes, that 
ve are heaven's vicegerents ; let us be ſo, and let 
« the only thing out of our power be 7 d ill. 
Soon after the evening wherein Pharamond and 
© Eucrate had this converſation, the 8 edit 
was publiſhed. 
8 Pharamond”s Edict againſt Duell. 
Pharamond King of the Gauls, to all his loving fag 
| Fendeth greeting. 
© HERE As it has come to our War notice 
&. and obſervation, that in the contempt of all 
© laws, divine and human, it is of late become a cuſtom 
© among the nobility and gentry of this our king. 


's dom, upon flight and trivial, as well as great and 
. abs et urgent 
103 
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urgent provocations to invite each other intothe field, 
4 there by their own hands, and of their own au · 
chority, to decide their controverſies by combat; 
er have thought fit to take the faid cuſtom into our 
royal conſideration, and-find, upon inquiry into the 
© uſual cauſes whereon ſuch fatal deciſions have ariſen, 
that by this wicked cuſtom, *maugre all the precepts 
C of our holy religion, and the rules of right reaſon, 
the greateſt act of the human mind, forgiveneſs of 
© injuries, is become vile and ſhameful ; that the rules 
« of good ſociety and virtuous canverſation are here- 
by inverted ; that the looſe, the vain, and the im- 
« pudent, infult the careful, the diſcreet, and the 
© modeſt ; that all virtue is ſuppreſſed, and all vice 
« {upported, in the one act of being capable to dare 
© to the death. We have alſo further, with great 
« ſorrow of mind, obſerved that this dreadful action, 
by long impunity, (our royal attention being em- 
ployed upon matters of more general concern) is 

become honourable, and the refuſal to engage in it 
ignominious. In theſe our royal cares and enquiries 
© weare yet further made to underſtand, that the per- 
* ſons of moſt eminent worth, and moſt hopeful abi. 
© lites, accompanied with the ſtrongeſt paſſions for 
true glory, are ſuch as are moſt liable to be involy- 
* ed in the dangers ariſing from this licence. Now | 
0 taking the ſaid. premiſes into our ſerious conſider- 
ation, and well weighing: that all ſuch emergen- 
* Jes (wherein the mind is capable of commanding 
* «ſelf, and where the injury is too ſudden or too ex- 
© in deſplte ol. | * quilite 
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to be borne) are particularly provided for by 12y, 
* heretofane enacted; and that the qualities of les 
injuries, like thoſe of ingratitude, are too nice and 
4 delicate to come under general rules; We do re. 
_ © ſolve to blot this faſhion, or wantonneſs of anger, 
out of the minds of our ſubjects, by our royal * 
lutions declared in this edict as follo W). 

No perſan who either ſends or acceptsa challenge, 
* or the poſterity of either, cho no death enſues there. 

© upon, ſhall be, after the publication of this cur 
. edi, capable of — ns ons dont 
. * nions. | 
. The perſon who hall prove the ſending or re- 
* ceiving a challenge, ſhall recei ve to his own uſe and 
. © property, the whole perſonal eſtate of both parties; 
-£ and:thcir real eſtate ſhall be immediately veſted 
in the next heir of the offenders in as ample manner 
+: aaif de. fait affenders weng aually.deceaſed. 
In caſes where che laws (which we have already 
granted to our ſubjects) admit of an appeal for 
blood; when the criminal is condemned by the fail 
appeal, he ſhall not ſuffer death; but his whole eflate 
real, mixed, and perſonal, ſhall from the hour of 
„ his death de wie TOON 1 n 

£ whoſe blood he ſpilt. 1 817 IRS 1 

. E 
or that of our ſucceſſors to pardon the ſaid offences 
or reſtore Damn en r 
r blood for e erer. big dh ii . 
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| oo an human ſoul. without Edutation ls 
marble in the quarry; which ſhews none of its ins 
derent beauties, *ull the (Fill, of the poliſher fetches 
out the colours, makesthe ſurface ſhine, and{diſcovers — 
every ornamental cload, ſpot, and vein that runs ti 

the body of it. Education, aſter the ſame manner, when 8 

it works upon a noble mind, draws uut to 
laent virtue and perſeRion, which vidou ſe kehs 
ae never able to make their appearance: 
If my reader will give me leave 4. 
den fo won upon him, I ſhall make uſe of the ſamy 
inſtance to illuſtrate the force of Education, which 
4r/2otle has brought to explain his doctrine of ſubs 
ſtantial forms. when be tells us a ſtatue lies hid in 
bock of marble 3 and that che areofthe ftatuarponly 
ere 29-the ſuperfluous. mater and eme 0 
N ä eee 
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rubbiſh *The'fi 8 in the bone, the ſculptor only 
finds it. What ſculpture is to a block of marble, Zu. 
deere The philoſopher, the faint 
or the hero, the wiſe, the good, or the great man, 
very oſten le hid and concealed in a plebeikn, which 
a proper Education might have dis-interred, and have 
Frought to light. I am therefore much delighted with 
reading the k6counts of ſavage riations, and with con- 
templating thoſe virtues which are wild and uncuſti- 
vated; to ſee courage exerting itſelf in kierceneſs, 
xeſolution in obſtingey, wiſdom in _ 
in {ullenneſs and 1. Din 
Men's paſſions @perate variouſly, and appear in 
different kinds of ation, according as they are more 
or leſs reftified and ſwayed by reaſon. When one 
bears of negroes, who upon the death of their 
maſters, or upon changing their ſervice, hang them- 
ſelves updn'the next tree; as it frequently happens in 
bur Americas plantations, who can forbear admiring 
their fidelity, tho? it expreſſes itſelf in fo dreadful a 
manner ? What might not that ſavage greatneſs of 
foul which appears in theſe poor wretches | on many 
otcaſions; be raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated ? 
And what colour of excuſe can there be for the con- 
tempt with which we treat this part of our {peices ? 
chat we ſhould'not put them on the common foot of 
Humanity, that ue ſhould"only Ter an infignifican 
ine upon the man who thutders them ; nay, that ve 
ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut em olf rom the 
* in another world vals 


in this, 
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athit,and deny. theni thas which we en 7 
the proper means for attaining it won 
Sice Lam engaged on this ubjedh; Benet iber 
mentioning” 4 tory ;Which 1 have lately heard, and 
which is ſo well atteſted; that I have no manner of - 
reaſon to ſuſpeR.the truch of jt; I may call it a kind 
of wild tragedy chat paſſed about twelve 


e 
in England: . * * 
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female negros above. 
nenioned, LN Arava to have. . 
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. . - that offen © ped ex 
— prgs they ynderyent, und how 
impoſſible it was for eithgr of them ever to be happy. 
Aſter a long ſtruggle between love and friendſhip, 
truth and jealouſy, they one day took a walk together 

ann eee, 
| Where, after abundance of lamentations, they ſtabbed 
her to the heart, of which the immediately died A 
ſlave, who was at his work not far from the place 
where this enn Piece of cracttywas commited, 
hearing the ſhriekæs of the dying perſon, ran to leo 
what was the occaſion of them. He there diſcovered 
the woman lying dead upon the ground, with the A 
weeping- over it, and beating their breaſts in the 2 
moſt agonies of grief and deſpair. He e 
ian to the Engliſh family with the news of w 
had ſeen 3 who upon coming to the place ſaw the wo · 
than dead, nnr nnn 
wounds had given themſelves. 

* r deren, ws 
hang diſorders are bred in che minds ben ad 

Eptined by reaſon; Tho the adüon which 
| Ein nine het guilt and baren r frre. 
from'a temper of mind which might e 

very noble fruits, had | 
by n ſuitable Education, n /ts + 
| = nn unſpeakable" blefing hk 
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ue even in tl theſe parts, ſeveral poor uni 12 


1 muſt conſeſs I am not a 
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and het it 


muſt be « abel, 6 


{ons, who are but a little above the 4 


nations of which I have been here {gcaking ; asthoje 


who have bad the advantages of a.more liberalEqy- 
cation, riſe above one another by ſeveral different 


degrees of perſecuon-. For to retum to our 
tage in the block of marble, we ſee it e 
e ſometimes 
but ju sketched into — 
ve ſee the man appearing diſtinQly in all kis [lignhs 
and features, ſometimes we find the figure; D h. 
up to a great eleganey, but ſeſdom” meet with any to 
which the hand of a Phidias or Praxiteles, could not 
xive ſeveral nice touches and finiſhings: "v0 1% 

. Diſcourſes of morality, and refle&ions* upon hu - 
man nature, are che delt means die erm make ub of 


ol ourſelves, and conſequently ic recov "ar 


out of the vice, ignorance, and 3 


tally cleave to them. T have long froſt 


in this paper a promoter of theſe” grent end d 
fatter myſelf that I do from day to day contribute 
Gmething to the poliſhing of nens minds rat Teaſtm} 
deſign is landable, what'ever the 'cxecution may bé. 


many —— 51 
in approbation of my endeavours; and muſt talxs chi 
opportunity of returning my thanks to thoſe who write 
them, and excuſing myſelf for not inſerting ſeveral of 
| | + 
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them in my papers, which I am ſenſible would be a 


Praiſes which are ſo well penned; they would do bo- 
hour to thoſe perſong who write mem, bur my pub- 
'Kſhing of them would, 1 fear, be a ſufficient inſtance 
we world that] didnot deferve em. © 
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The contemplation of crlafial . apill male a man 
derb ſpeak and think morefublimely and magnifcenty, 
ee eee een, 4 


following diſcourſeis printed, drake 
"yl hands, without variation. g 


Cambridge; Dee. 11. 


24 


why the number of excellent orators, under all 


P 


5 give them, fell ſo, far ſhort of the number of thoſe 
* who excelled in all other .ſcienges.. A Friend af 
* mine uſed merrily to apply to his caſe, an.obſerva- 
N ee R 
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« zaimals are the moſt ftailul ip their gengratons 

« whereas the ſpecies of thaſe beats, that are fiexes 
and miſchieyoas to mankind are but ſcarcely, en- 
tiaued. The hiſtorian, inſtances in a hare, which 
Always either breeds or. brings, forth; and a lioneſs 
© which brings forth. hut once, and-/then loſes. gll 

power of conception, But, leaying q friend io e 
* mirth, I am of opinion, that in theſe latte ges ws 
" have greyter. caple of complyint-ghav.chparrieyts 
© had. And fince that folemn fetlval is approaching 
© which calls for all the power of which 
* afords as noble a ſybje& for the pulpit as a - 
* velation has taught ps, the deſign pf, this paper. 
* ſhall be to ſhow, that our moderns have greater ade 
 vantagestowards true and ſolid Eloqugnce, than any 
« which-the celebrated ſpeakets af antiquity en 
kde firſt great and ſubſtantial difference is, that 
« their common: Plates. in which Umoſt the hole 


jon. Con hs, were. 2225 

dee profit or hoyeſty of th e action, . | 
0 oy this preſent tate of duration. 5 
© as it exalts morality to a greater eden. as i 
be de conſideration” of Another life info the 

« queſtion, as it propoſes rewards" ind puniſhments 
« of a higher yarure; and a longer - contintance, is 
more adapted to affeR the mjthds of the midience, 
-+-naturally iriclined to purſue what it iniagines its 
* greardlt intereff and cönberh! If Poridler;w6thiſ- 
* rorians repart/Eouſ ak" tbe det heidbitions, 
ol lis hearers, n al Greece in 8 
ferment 
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ment, when the preſent welfare of bis e 'country 
ot the” fear 'of hoſtile invaſions, was the ſubject: 
© What may be expetted from that orator, who | warns 
6 his audience againſt thoſe evils which have no re. 
# medy, when once undergone, either from Prudence 
© or time ? As much greater as the evils in a tuture 
* fate are than theſe at preſent, ſo much are the 
motive to perſuaſion under Chriſtianit greater than 
e thidſe which meer moral conſiderations could ſup- 
* ply us with: Butwhat I now mention relates only 
tu the power 5 affeftions, There is 
7 another part af Floguexce, which is indeed ins 
+ ge; I wo the marvellous or ſublime, 
© Tathis the Chriſtian orator has the advantage beyond 
„ contradicion. Our ideas are ſo infinitely enlarged 
E by revelation, the eye of reaſon has ſo wide a prof. 
. 4 pedct into eternity, the notions of a Deity are ſoworthy 
© and refined, and the accounts we have of a ſtate of 
„ happineſs or miſery ſo clear and evident, that the 
5 contemplation of ſuch objects will give our 72 


s the power of any human conſideration. 7 440 
o 3 his perfect orator ſome {kill in the nature 

* of heavenly bodies, s becauſe, ſays he, his mind 
4 will become more extenſive. and g's oo 3 an- 
4 when be difernds to treat of buman affairg, he will 
e beth think and write in @ more exalted and magni: 
r ficens manner. . For che ſame reaſon that excel: 
unt maler would — 
7 6 
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my ee 
0 of thoſe Croat 1 glorious myſteries which revel. 


c parts of this ſyſtem of the world are as much infe- 


future ſtate. They had indeed ſome uncertain hopes, 


© termined by the ſeparation of foul and body: But 
they either diſhelieved a future ſtate of puniſhment _ 
and miſery 3 or, upon the ſame account that Apel 


r painted Antigonus with one fide only towards 


« caſa blemiſh upon the whole piece, ſo theſe rer 


* and endeavoured. to conceal whatthey thought was 
a deformity to human nature, 'Thave-gften ob- 


' in his philoſophical diſcourſes is led by his argument 
io the mention of immortality, he ſeems like one 
; awaked out of ſleep : rouſed and alarmed with the 
' dignity, of the, ſubjeR, be Rretches, hig imagina- 
' tion to perceive ſomething uncommon, and, with 
' the greatneſs of his thoughts, caſts,' as it were, a 
' glory round the ſentence. Uncertain and unſettled 
' 2s he was, he ſeems ſired with the contemplation of 
it. And nothing but ſuch a glorious proſpe& could 
' have forged. ſo great 
! declaxe his reſolution never to part with his purſua- 

5 gon 


„ 


« ation, has diſcovered to as; to which the nobleſt 
« rior, as the creature is leſs excellent than its Cree , 
« ator, The wiſeſt and molt knowing among the . 

heathens had very poor and imperſe&.tiotiohs of a 


« either received by tradition, or gathered by reaſon, | 
« that the exiſtence of virtuous men would not be de- % 


« the ſpeRator, that the loſs of his eye Ng N 2 


preſented the condition of man in its faireſt view i 


' ſerved, that whenever. the above-mentibried orator, 


a lover of truth, as he was, to 
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* that Chriſtianity has brought to light, how would 
N he have laviſhed out all the force of Eloquence in 


nation have hurried him on int the purſuit of the 


This advantage Chriitians have; and it was with 
no ſmall pleaſure I lately met with a fragment of 
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o ſion of immortality, though it ſhould be proved» 


be an erroneous one. But had he lived to ſee al! 


© thoſe nobleſt contemlpations which human nature is 
capable of, the reſurection and the judgment that 


E- follows it? How had his breaſt glowed with plea- 


* ſure, when the whole:compaſs of futurity-lay open 
and expoſed to his view ? How would his imagi- 


«© myſteries of the incarnation ? How would he have 
«© entered, with the force of lightning, into the affec- 
© tions of his hearers, and fixed their attention, in 


_ © thole glorious themes whichhis Eloguence hath pain- 


+ ted intuch lively and laſting colours. 


* Longings, which is preſerved, as a teſtimony of that 
”. critick's judgment, at the beginning of a manu- 


© ſcript of the New TE#ftament in the Vuticus library. 
After that author has/tumbered up the moſt cele- 


* brated or ators among the Grecians, he ſays, Add fe 


| 5 v n Tarſus, the patron of an opinion nt 


yer filly proved.” As a heathen, he ebndemns the 
Chriſtian religion; and, as an impartlal tritick, he | 

* judges in favour of the promoter and preacher of it, 
To me it ſeems that the latter part of his judg- 
Wipe ere eee of St. Par 
. Dm n er of opinjons 

- Grecfly 
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* ſtill it was thonght the voice of man, not thi voice 


doctrines he delivered, which may have ſtill the 


'C when he talked to us by the way; and whike he open- 
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*4ire@tly wppoſie, | heis-conſtrained to acknowledge 


« the merit of the apollle; and no doubt, 


« ſuch as.\ Longinus deſeribes St. Paul, ſuch he 
appeared to the inhabitants of thoſe ebuntries 
* which he viſited and bleſſed with thoſe doctrines he 
was divinely commiſſioned to preach. Sacred ſtory 
gives us, in one cireumſtance, a convincing proof 


* of his Sloguenite, when the men of Ly/tra called him 


Mercury, becusſt bt ava the - chief ſpeaker, and 
would have paid divine worſhip to him, as to the 


God who invented and preſided over Elequence. 
Tunis one account of our apoſtle ſets his character, 
ted relations of the ſkill and influence of Demoſthenes 
and his cantem poraries. Their power in (peaking 
vas admired, but ſtill it was thought human: Their 
Eloguence warmed and raviſned their hearere; but 


* of God. What advantage than had St. Pau 


* ſame influence on the hearers 3 which: haye ſtill te 
power, when preached by a {kilful gratory to make 
us break out in the ſame expreſſions, 4 the diſck- 
* ples, who met our Saviour. in the way to Tuma 
made uſe of . Did not our heart: lun within as, 


ed tous hforiprures 71 may be chought bold in my 
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< .orator.has left us ſo viſible marks and footſteps of 
* his Zloquezce as our apoliles, It may perhaps be | 
« wondered at, that in his reaſonings upon idelatry 
at Athens, where Eloguence was born and flauriſhed, 
he confines himſelf to ſtrict argument only : but my 
reader may remember, what many authors of the 
© beſt credit have aſſured us, thatall attempts upon the | 
affeclions, and ſtrokes of oratory, were expreſily for- 
bidden by the laws of that country, inthe gourts of 

* Judicature. His want of &/oguence therefore here 
vas the effect of his exact conformity to che lat 
1 « But his diſcourſe on the reſurreſtion to theGorin:bians, 
his harangue before Agritpa upon his own conver- 
7 Gon, and the necefüty of . that. ef others, me 
truly great, and may ſerve as full examples to 
the ſe excellent rules for the ſuhlime, which the beſt 

« of criticks has leſt us. The ſum of all this diſ- 
courſe is, that our clergy: have no farthier to lock 
© for an example f the perfe ion they may arrive 
at, than to St. Paul's harangues; that when he, un- 
der the ſeveral advantages of nature (as he himſelf 
„ tells us) was heard, admired, and made 4 ſtandard 
to ſucceding ages by the beſt judge of a different 
perſuaſion in religion, I. ſay, our clergy may learn, 
axe capable of receiving great addition ; which St. 
Faul has given them a noble example of. and the 
« Chriſtian Religion has furniſhed them with certain 
mee, 10: 7 2020} 1328s 3-4 N 
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LV D young: fallow ſeeing an aged hermit 
go by him barefoat, Father, ſays he, you are 
Wa very miſerable' condition if there is not another 
conditiom if there is Man is a cre for 
two different ſtates of being, or rather, for two diffe- 
rent lives, His firſt life is ſhort and tranſientz his 
ſecond permanent and laſting. The queſtion we are 

all coricemed.in is this, In which of theſe two lives tis 
dur chief intereſt to make ourſelves happy? Or-in 
other words, Whether we ſhould endeavour to ſecure 
to ourſelves the-pleaſures and gratifications of a liſe 
which is uncertain and precarious, and, at its utmoſt 
length, ofa very inconſiderable duration; or to ſecure 
to ourſelyet cke pleaſures. of a life which is fixed and 
ſettled, and:will never end? Every man, upon the firſt 
hearing ofthis queſtion, knows very well which fide 
of it he ought t6 cloſe with. | But however right we 
are in theory, ĩt is. plain that in practice we adhere to 
the wrong fide of the queſſion. We make proviſion 
for this life as tho it were never to have an end; and 
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| Should qe ee puke hoes 

Wy 4-4 rod nature, accidentally. alight upon the earth, 
and take a furv&y of its inhabitants; What woulThis 
notibas of us Be Woti not he think that we are 2 
ſpecies of beings made for quite different ends and = 
purpoſes than what we really are? Muſt not he ima. 
gine that we were placed in tis ld io get riches 
and honours? Would not he thinle that it was our 
duty to toil after wealth; and tation; and utle ? Nayj 
would not he believe we were forbidden poverty by 
threats of eternal puniſhment) amd enjoined to purſue 
our pleaſures under pain of damnation?” Ile would 
certaialy imagine that we were influenced by a ſchems 
of duties quits oppaſite to thoſe which are indeed pre · 
ſcribed to us. And traly; according to ſuch an imigis 
nation, he muſt conelude that we are a fpecies-of the 
moſt obedient creatures in the univerſe z that we are 
conſtant to our duty; and-that we keep 3 
Wann end for which we were ſent hitler. 
— — wwyr/ofrrvag 
learnt that we were beings nnt deũgtied to exiſt it 
this world above threeſcore and ten years]; and that 
the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies all hargeven of 
char age ? How would he be loſt᷑ in horror und adm 
ration, when he ſhould know that this ſet of treatures, 
vho lay out all their endeavours fur this life, which 
ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence,” when, I fay, 
- he 3 know that this ſet of ereatures tre to exiſt 
to all 
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val Ione Im ancaber Bike, Gmwdlah chro make a. 
preparations 7 Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to 
reaſon, than that men, who are perſuaded of theſe tuo 
diferent ſtates of being, ſhould be perpetually employ- 
ed in providing for a life of threeſcore and ten years, 
and negleRing to make proviſion for that, which after 
many myriads-of years will be till new, and ſtill be- 
ginning ; eſpecially when we conſider that our endea- 
yours for making ourſelves great, or rich, or honour. 
able, or whatever. elle we place our happineſs in, may 
after all proye unſucceſaful; whereas if we' conſtantly 
and ſincerely endeavour to make ourſelves happy in 
the other life, we are ſure that our endeavours will 
amn 
hope. - b A 
The 8 1s ane! Ne ane ofthe 
hoalmen... Suppoſing the whole body of the earth 
vere a great hall or maſs ofthe fineſt fund, and that a 
lngle grain or particle of this ſand ſhould be anni. 
you had it in. your choice to be happy all the while 
thus prodigious maſs of {and was conſuming by this 
low method till chere was, not a grain of it leſt, on 
condition you were to be miſerable. for ever afterg 
or ſuppoſing:that yon might be happy for ever afier, 
3 — ———— 
maſs of ſand were thus angjbilated at the rate of one 
fad in a,thouland. years.; Mb Rom . 
would you mule pope. apes 2 
| mal be wala hae ben dae 
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a 00th iniaglantantots Barns 
tho? in reality they do not bear ſo great a Proporta 
to that duration which is to follow thieni, 45 an unit- 
does to the greateſt number which you can put to. 
gether in figures, or as one of thoſe ſunds to tie ſup. 
poſed heap. Reaſon therefore tells u. without any 


manner of heſitation, which would be the better part 


in this choice. However, as I have before intimated, 
our reaſon might in ſuch a caſe be ſo over-ſet by the 
imagination, as to diſpoſe lome perſons to/fink under 
the conſideration of the great length 
of this duration, and of the great diftined'of that fe 
cond duration, which is to ſucceed i” The mind, 


fy, might give itſelf up to that hupþpitieſs hich ö 


at hand, confidering that it is fh very Herz and that 


it would laſt ſo very long. But when the choice we 
acually have before us is this, vhether we Will chuſe 
to be happy for the ſpate of only threeſcore and ten; 
nay perhaps df only-twenty or ter years, might fay 
of only a day or an hour, and miſerable to all Brernit; 
or, on the contrary; miſerable fbr this ſhort term of 
years, and happy for a whole Ertrnity: What words 
are ſufficient to expreſs that folly and want of con- 
fideration which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong choice! 
I here put the eaſe even ut COA ſup faut 
make 


(whatſeldom - happens) that a courſe of virtue 


us miſerable in this' Ufer: Put if we Tuppole (3 K 


generally happens) that tue Woüld make us more 
eee e Ei 


bam can. ee e 


as 
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neſs of thoſe perſons who are capable of making ſo 
- abſurd a choice ? 


Every wiſe man therefore will eorfider this life 
only as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, 
and chearfully ſacrifice the pleaſures'of a few years 
to thoſe of an Eternity. | 
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Laudis amore tumes ? ſunt certa piacula, que te 

Ter pur? ha rH recreare libelll, © 
Hor. 8p. 4-14. . 36, 


| NTuirar zo.) 
Know, therearevhymes, which ( fraſb and freſb apply'd) 
Will cure abe arrant it puppy of his pride. works 


HE foul, conſidered abſtratedly from its paſ- 
hons, is of a remiſs and ſedentary nature, flow 
in its reſolves, and languiſhing in its executions, 
uſe therefore of the paſſions is to ſtir it up, and to put 
it upon aQion, to awake the underſtanding, to enforce 
the will, and to make the whole man more yigorous 
and attentive in the proſecution of his deſigns. . Ag 
this is the end of the paſſions in general, bo it is par- 
ticularly of ambition, which puſhes the ſoul to ſuch 
aftions-a3-are apt to procure honour and reputation 
tothe actor. But if we carry our refletions higher, 
we may diſcover farther ends of * Provideneci i im- 


planting this paſbött in mr 
Vor 1, 
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It was neceſſary for the world, that art ſhould be 
"nd and improved, books written and tranſmit. | 
..hed, to. poſterity, nations ,canquered and civilized: 
Now ſincę the proper and genuine motives to theſe 
and the like great actions, would only influence vir. 
tuous minds; there would be but ſmall i improvements 
in the world, were there not ſome common principle 
of action working equally with all men. And ſuch 
a principle i is ambition or a deſire of Fame, by which 
great endowments are not ſuffered to lie idle and uſe- 
deſs to the publick, and many vicious men, over- 
reached, as it were, and engaged contrary to their 
natural inclinations in a glorious and laudable courſe 
df action. For we may tarther obſerve, that men of 
the greateſt abilities are moſt "fired with ambition : 
And that on the contrary, mean and narrow minds 
are the leaſt actuated by it; whether it be that a 
man's fenſe of his own incapacities makes him deſpair 
of cc coming at Fame, or that he has not enough range 
of thought to look out for any good which does not 
more immediately relate to his intereſt or conveni- 
*ence, or that Providence, in the very frame of his 
ſoul, would not ſubje& him to ſuch a paſſion as would 
be uſeleſs to the world, and a torment to himſelf. - 
Were not this deſire of Fame very ſtrong, the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining it, and the danger of loſing it 
when obtained, would be f ufficient to deter a man 
trom ſo vain a purſuit. 
How few are there who are furniſhed with ibi 
ſufficient to recommend their actions * 


-& 
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erde world, and. to \ difinguiſh theraſelyes from the 
reſt of mankind? Providence for the moſt part ſets 
us upon a level, and obſerves a kind of proportion in 
its diſpenſations towards us, If it renders us perſett 
in one accompliſhment, it generally leaves us defee - 
tivein another, and ſeems careful rather of preſerv- 
ing every, perſon from being mean and deficient in 
his qualifications, than of making any ge 6 one emi- 
nent or extraordinary. *1 

And among thoſe who are the moſt richly 2 
— and acooneplificed by their own induſtry, 
how few are there whoſe virtues. are not obſcured hy 
the ignorance, prejudice or envy of their beholders? 
Some men cannot diſcern between a noble and a mean 
action. Others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe 
end or intention ; and others purpoſely perth ed a 
or put a wrong iaterpretation on them. of 

But the more to enforce this conſideration, we may 
Reade: © thoſe are generally moſt unſucceſsful in 
their purſuit .after Fame, who are moſt defirous of 
obtaining it. It is Saluſt's remark upon Cato, at 
the leſs he coveted glory the more he acquired it. 
Men take an ill- natured pleaſure in eroſſing our 
eee and diſappointing us in what our hearts 
are moſt ſet upon. When therefore they have diſcov. 
ered the paſſionate deſire of Fame in the- ambitious 
man (as no temper of mind is more apt toſhew itſelf) 
they become ſparing and reſerved. in their commen- 
Utions, they enyy him the ſatis faction of an applauſe, 
ud look on their praiſes rather as a kindneſs done to 

O2 his 


World, or receive any diſadvantage from the reports 
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his perſon, than 84 a tribute paid his merit. Others 
Wee freefrom'this nikirat pervetlencſs of temper, 
Fo n as their prales of oe, who ſers too grea 
a vale anther; Teſt they Thould raiſe him too high 
in his own imagination, and by conſequence remove 
- him to a greater.diſtatce from themſelves. 
- © - But farther, this deſire of Fame naturall y betrays 
che ambicious man into ſuch indecencies as are a leſſ- 
ning to his reputation. He is fill afraid left any of 
his actions ſhould be thrown away in private, left kis 
Mould be concealed from the notice of the 


whichothers make of them. This oſten ſets him on 
'empryboalts and oftentations of himſelf, and betrays 
Vim intb vain fantaſtical recitals of his on perfer- 
mances: His diſcourſe generally leads one way, and, 
whareyer is the ſuhject of it, tends obliquely either to 
the detracting from others,” or to the extolling f 
himſelf. Vanity is the natural weaknefs'of an ambi- 
derifion of thoſe he converſes with, and ruins the cha- 
racer he is ihduſtrious to advance by it. For tho his 
actions are never {6 glorious, they loſe cheir luſtre 
when they are drawnat large, and ſet to ſhew by his 
own hand; and as the world is more apt to find fault 
than to commend, the boaſt will probably be cenſured 
when the great action that occafioned'it is forgotten. 

| Beſides; this very deſire of Fame is looked on 25 2 
meanneſs and imperfeRion in the greateſt character. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſi of ſoul looks _ 
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ich a generous neglect on n. and applauſes 
of the multitude, and places à man beyond the little 
naiſe and, ſtrife of tongues. 1: Accordingly we find in 
ourſelves a ſecret awe and veneration for the character 
of one who moves above us in 4 regular and illuſtrious 
courſe of virtoes, without any regard to our good or ill 
opinions of him, to our reproaghes or coramendations. 
As, on the contrary, it is uſual for us, when we would 


to aſcribe it to vain-glory, and a defire of Fame 


in the actor. Nor is this common judgment and op- 

nion of mankind ill founded: for certainly it denotes 
0 great bravery of mind, to be worked up to any 
noble zn by ſo ſelfiſh a motive, and ic de that out 
of adefirg of Fame which we would not be prompted to 
by a diſentereſted love. to mankind, ee 
jaſon for the glory of Him that made us. . 

Thus is Fame thing dificuls too obtained by all 
bat particularly by thoſewho thirſt aſter it, fince moſt 
men have ſo much either of ill nature, or of warineſs, 
a3 not to gratify or ſooth the vanity of the ambitious 
man, and ſinee this yery thirſt after. Fame naturally 
betrays him into ſuch indecencies as are a leflening 


nels in the greateſt character. 

In the next place, Fame is exily loſt, and 25 diffs 
eilt to be preſerved as it was at firſt to be acquired; 
i of + folloving 
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$193 an: 
| Defire of Fams by Various ways orgs | 
. Hard tobe gain d and eqjy 10 be tft. 


* are many paſſions and tempers of mird 

which naturally diſpoſe i us to de preſs . and vilify 
"the merit of one riſing in the eſteem, of mankind, 
All thoſe who made their entrance into the world 
with the ſame advantages, and were once looked on 
as his equals, are apt to think the Fame of his merits 


a reflection on their own indeſerts; and will therefore 
take care to reproach him with the ſcandal of fore 
paſt action, or derogate from che worth of the pre 
ſent, that they may ftill keep him on the fame level 
with themſelves. The like kind of conſideration of- 
ten ſtirs up the envy of ſuch as were once fs ſupert- 
ors, who think it a detraction from their merit to ſee 
another get ground upon them and 'overtake them 
in the purſuits of glory ; and will therefore endeavour 
to ſink his reputation, that they may the better pre- 
ſerve their own. Thoſe who were once his equals 


2 
, 


envy and defame him, becauſe they now ſee him 


their ſuperior ; and thoſe who were once” his ſupeti- 
ors, becauſe they look upon him as their equal. 
* But 
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thus lifts him up to the notice and obſervation of man- 
bind, draws a multitude of eyes upon him that will 
- narrowly inſpe& every part of him, conſider him 
"nicely in all views, and not be a little pleaſed when 
they have taken him in the worſt and moſt diſadvan- 
tageous light. There are many who find a pleaſure 
in contradicting the common reports of Fame, and 
in ſpreading abroad the weakneſſes of an exalted 
character. They publiſh their ill-natured diſcoveries 
ſingularity of their judgment which has ſearched 
deeper than others, detected what the reſt of the 
world have overlooked, and found a fla in what the 
generality of mankind admires. Others there are 
who proclaim the errors and infirmities of a great 
man with an inward ſatisfation-and complecency, if 
they diſcover none of the like errors and infirmities 
in themſelves ; for while they are expoſing another's 
weakneſſes, they are tacitly aiming at their own 
commendations, who are not ſubje& to the like in · 
firmicies, and are apt to be tranſported with a ſecret 
kind of vanity to ſee hemſelves ſuperior in ſome re- 
ſpects to one of a ſublime and celebrated reputation. 
Nay, it very oſten happens, chat none are more in- 
duſtrious in publiſhing the blemiſhes of an extraor- 
fluary reputation, than ſuch as lie open to the ſame 
cenſures in their own characters, as either hoping to 
excuſe their defects by the authority of 10 high an 
txample, or raiſing an imaginary applauſe to them - 
i 45S ſelves 
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elves for reſembling a perſon of an exalted reputa · 
tion, chongh in the blameable parts of his eharacter. 
If all theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction fail, yet very 
cotten a vain oſtentation of wit ſets a man on attacking 
an eſtabliſhed name, and ſacrificing it to the mirth | 
and laughter. of thoſe about him. A ſatire or à li- 
bel on one of the common ftamp, never meets with 
that reception and approbation among its readers, a; 
-what is aimed at a perſon whoſe merit places him up. 
on an eminence, and gives him a more conſpicuous 
figure among men. Whetlier it be that we think it 
ſhews greater art to expoſe and turn to ridicule 1 
man whoſe character ſeems ſd improper a ſubject for 
it, or that we are pleaſed by ſome ĩmplicit kind of re. 
venge to ſee him taken down and humbled in his re- 
putation, and in ſome meaſure reduced to our own 
rank, who had fo far raiſed himſelf above us in the 

reports and opinions of mankind. © © 
Thus we fee how many dark and intricate motives 
there are to detraction and defamation, and how mary 
malicious ſpies are ſearching into the actions of a great 
man, who is not always the beſt prepared for ſo nar- 
row an inſpection. For we may generally oblerve, that 
our admiration of a famous man lefſens upon our nest. 
er acquaintance with him; and that we ſeldom heir 
the deſcription of a celebrated perſon, without a cata . 
logue of ſome notorious weakneſſes and infirmities, 
The reaſon may be, becauſe any little flip is more 
conſpicuous and obſervable in his conduct than in 
another's, as it is not of a piece with the reſt of hu 
character, 


\ 
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character; or becauſe it it is inipotible for : a man at the. 
lame time to be attentive to the more important part 
of his life, and to keep: a watchful eye over all the , 
inconſiderable circumſtances of his behaviour and 
converſation 3 or becauſe, as we have before obſerved, 
the ſame remper of mind which inclines us to a deſire 
of Fame; naturally detrays us into ſuch flips and un- 


varineſſes as are not incident to men of a Aer 


ri uf 1} 3 g 


dilpoßtion. 


After all ĩt muſt be confeſſed, that 2 nobloand whe 
umphant merit often breaks through and diſipates 
theſe little ſpots and ſallies i in its reputation; but if by 


2 miſtaken purſuit after Fame, or through human i in- 


irmity „any falſe ſtep be made i in the more moments 
tous concerns of life, the whole, ſcheme, of ambitious 


deſigns js broken, and diſappointed... The ſmaller 


fains and blemiſhes may die away, and diſappear 
amidſt the brightneſs, chat ſurrounds. them; but a hlot 
ofa deeperr nature caſts a ſhade onall the other beauties, 
and darkens the whole charadter. l How difficult there - 

fore is. it to preſerve, a good name, when he chat hag 


xcquired i it is ſo obnoxious. to ſuch little weakneſſes 


and infirmities as are no. ſmall diminution to it when 


diſcovered, Eſpecially when they are ſo induſtriquſly | 


proclaimed, and aggravated by ſuch.aswere once his 
ſuperiors or equals ; by ſuch as would ſet ta ſhew their 


julgment or their wit, and by ſuch as are guilty or 
umnocent of che ay flips or miſconducts in their own 


behaviour? T: Dreaming 
| But were there 1 none ie of theſe diſpoſitions in others 
You I. P to 
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- flames the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of 
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to cenſure a famous man, nor any ſuch miſcarria 

in himſelf, yet would he meet with no ſmall trouble 
in keeping up his reputation in all its height and 
ſplendor. There muſt be always a noble train of 
actions to preſerve his Fame in life and motion. For 
when it 1s once at a ſtand, it naturally flags and lan. 
guiſhes, Admiration is a very ſhort-lived paſſion, 
that immediately decays upon growing familiar with 
its object, unleſs it be ſtill fed with freſh diſcoveries, 
and kept alive by a new perpetual ſucceſſion of mi. 
racles riſing up to its view, And even the greateſt ac- 
tions of a celebrated perſon labour under this diſad- 
vantage, that however ſurpriſing and extraordinary 
they may be, they are no more than what are expect - 
ed from him; but on the contrary, if they fall any 
thing below the opinion that is conceived of him, tho 
they might mit che reputation of another, they are 


One would think there ſhould be ſomething won- 
derfully pleaſing in the poſſeſſion of Fame, that, not- 
withſtanding all theſe mortifying conſiderations, can 
engage a man in ſo deſperate a purſuit; and yet if 
we conſider the little happineſs that attends a great 
character, and the multitude of diſquietudes to which 
the defire of it ſubjects an ambitious mind, one would 
be ſtill the more ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many reſtleſs can- 
didates for glory. 


Ambition raiſes a ſecret tumult i in the ſoul, it in · 


thought: It is ſtil reaching after an empty imaginary 
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good, that has not in it the power to abate or ſatisfy 
it, Moſt other things we long for can allay the crav- 
ings of their proper ſenſe, and for a while ſet the ap- 
petite at reſt: But Fame is a' good ſo wholly foreign 
to our natures, that we have no faculty in the ſoul 
adapted to it, nor any organ n the body to reliſhit ; 
an object of deſire placed out of the poſſibility of 
fruition. It may indeed fill the mind for a while with 
a giddy kind of pleaſure, but it is ſuch a pleaſure as 
makes a man reſtleſs and uneaſy under it; and which 
does not ſo much ſatisfy the preſent thirſt, as it excites 
freſh deſires, and ſets the ſoul on new enterpriſes. For 
how few amoitious men are there, who have got as 
much Fame as they deſired, and whoſe thirſt after it 
has not been as eager in the very height of theirrepu- 
tation, as it was before they became known and e- 
minent among men? There is not any eircumſtance in 
Cæſar's character which gives me a greater idea of 
him, than a ſaying which Cicero tells us he frequently 
made uſe of in private converſation, That he was 
ſatisfied aui h his ſhare of life and Fame. Se ſatis vel ad 
naturam, vel ad gloriam vixifs. Many indeed have 
given over their purſuits after Fame, but that has 
proceeded either from the diſappointments they have 
met in it, or from their experience of the little plea- 
ſure which attends it, or from the better, informations 
or natural coldneſs of old age ; but ſeldom from a full 
ſatisfaction and acquieſcence in their preſent enjoy- 

ments of 1t. | 
Nor ĩs Fame only anſatisfying in itſelf, but the de- 
P2 fire 
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Hire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles 
Which thoſe are free from who have no ſuch a tender 
regard for it. Ho often is the ambitious man cat 
- down and diſappointed, if he receives no praiſe when 
he expected it? Nay how often is he mortified with 
the very praiſes he receives, if they do not riſe ſo high 
as he thinks they ought, which they ſeldom do unleſs 
Increaſed by flattery, ſince few men have ſo good an 
opinion of us as we have of ourſelves? But if the an- 
/' Gitious: man can be ſo much grieved even with praiſe 
itſelf, how will he be able to bear up under ſcandal 
: anddefamation? For the ſame temper of mind which 
makes him deſire Fame, makes him hate reproach. 
- If he can be: tranſported with the extraordinary 
- - praiſes of man, he will be as much dejected by their 
-  cenfures. How little therefore is the happineſs of an 
1” aabitions man, who gives every one a dominion over 
it, who thus ſubjects himſelf to the good or ill ſpeech- 
es of others, and puts it in the power of every mali- 
cCious tongue to throw him into a fit of melancholy, 
and deſtroy his natural reſt and repoſe of mind? Eſ- 
pecially when we conſider that the world is more apt 
to cenſure than applaud, and himſelf fuller of unper- 
fections than virtues. 
We may further obſerve, that ſuch a man will be 
more grieved for the loſs of Fame, than he could have 
been pleaſed with the enjoyment of it. For tho! the 
/ Preſence of this imaginary eee nigh 
py, the abſence of it may make us miſerable: 
cuauſe in the enjoyment of an object we only find ba 
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fare of pleaſure which it is capable of giving us 
but in the loſs of it we do not proportion our grief ta 
the real value it bears, but to the value our-fincles * 
and imaginations ſet upon it. e 

So inconſiderable is the ſatisfaction that Fame 
brings along with it, and ſo great the diſquietudes, 
to which it makes us liable. The deſire of it ſtirs up 
very uneaſy motions in the mind, and is rather in- 
famed than ſatisfied by the preſence of the ching de- 
fired, The enjoyment of it brings but very little 
pleaſure, tho? the loſs or want of it be very ſenſible 
and afflicting; and even this little happineſs is ſo very 
precarious, that it wholly depends on the will of 
others. We are not only tortured by the reprodches 
which are offered us, but are diſappointed by the 
lence of men when i is unerpected; and Ruud 
even by their praiſes, F454 wade S 
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Incert. ex. Stob. 


Ns flumbe feals the eye of Providence 


Prof to ev ation We commence. 


HAT. I might not loſe myſelf upon a ſubject of 

ſo great extent as that of Fame, I have treated 

it in a particular order and method. I have firſt of 
all conſidered the reaſons why Providence may haye 
implanted in our mind ſuch a principle of action. 1 
have in the next place ſhewn from many confidera- 
tions, firſt, that Fame is a thing difficult to be obtain- 
ed, and eaſily loſt ; ſecondly, that it brings the an- 
Bisious man very little happineſs, but ſubjects him to 
much uneaſineſs and diſſatisfaction. I ſhall in the laſt 
Place ſhew, that it hinders us from obtaining an end 
which we have abilities to acquire, and which is ac- 
companied with fulneſs of ſatisfaction. 1 need not 
tell my reader, that I mean by this end that hap- 
pineſs which is reſerved for us in another world, 
which every lone has abilities to procure, and which 
will bring along with it Aan of Joy and pleaſires for 
evermore. 
220 the purſuit after Fame may hinder us in the 
attainment 
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attainment of this great end, I ſhall leave the reader 
to collect from the three following conſiderations, 

Firſt, Becauſe the ſtrong deſire of Fame breeds 
ſeveral vicious habits in the mind. n 

Secondly, Becauſe many of thoſe actions, lich 
are apt to procure Fame are not in their nature con- 
ducive to this our ultimate happineſs. 
Thirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the "FI ac- 

tions to be the proper inſtruments, both of acquiring 
Fame, and of procuring this happineſs, they would 
nevertheleis fail in the attainment of this laſt end, if 
they proceeded from a defire of the firſt. VF 

Theſe three propoſitions are ſelf-evident to. thoſe 
who are verſed in ſpeculations of morality; For which 
reaſon I ſhall not enlarge upon them, but proceed to 
a point of the ſame nature, which may open to us a 
more uncommon field of ſpeculation. 

From what has been already obſerved, I think we 
may have a natural concluſion, that it is the greateſt 
folly to ſeek the praiſe or approbation of any being, 
deſides the Supreme, and that for theſe two reaſons ; 
becauſe no other being can make a right judgment of 
us, and eſteem us according to our merits; and be- 
cauſe we can procure no conſiderable beneſit or ad- 
vantage from the eſteem and approbation of anyother | 
being: 

In the firſt place, no other being can make «right 
jdgment of us, and eſteem us according to our 
merits. Created beings ſee nothing but our outſide, 
and can therefore only frame a judgment of us from 

| our 
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our exteriour aclions and behaviour; but how unfit 
theſe are to give us a right notion of each other's 
perfeQtions, may appear from ſeveral conſiderations, 
here are many virtues, which | in their own nature 
are incapable of any outward repreſentation : Many 
ſilent perfeQions in the ſoul of a good man, which are 
great ornaments to human nature, but not able to 
diſcover themſelves to the knowledge of others ; they 
are tranſaQted i in private, without noiſe or ſhow, and 
are only viſible to the great Searcher of hearts. What 
actions can expreſs the entire purity of thought which 
reſines and ſanctiſies a virtuous man? that ſecret 
reſt and contentedneſs of mind, which gives him a 
perfect enjoyment of his preſent condition ? that in- 
d pleaſure and complacency, which he feels in 
doing good? ? that delight and ſatisfaQtion which he 
takes in the proſperity and happineſs of another ? 
Theſe and the like virtues are the hidden beauties 
of a ſoul, the ſecret graces which cannot b be diſcover- 
ed by, a mortal eye, but makes the ſoul lonely and 
precious in his ſight, from whom no ſecrets are con- 
cealed.” Again, there are many virtues Which want 
an opportunity of exertin g and ſhewing themſelves 
in actions. Every virtue requires time and place, a 
proper object and a fit conjuncture of circumſtances, 
for the due exerciſe of it. A ſtate of poverty obſcures 
All the virtues of liberality and muniicence. 1 The 


concealed in the flouriſhing times of Chriſtianity 
2 virtues are only ſeen in affli&tion, and ſomein 
proſperity; ; 


5 and fortitude of a martyr or confeſſor lie 
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proſperity'3 ſome in a private, anqͥ others in a publick 
capacity, Rut the great Sovereign of the world: be- 
holds every perfection i in its obſcurity, and not only, 
ſees what we do, but what we would do. He views 
our behaviour in every concurrence. of affairs, and 
ſees us engaged i in all the poſſibilities of action. He 
diſcovers the. martyr and confeſſor without the ae 
of flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many 
to the reward of actions, which they have never the 
opportunity af performing. Another reaſon Mh 
men cannot form a right judgment of us is, becauſe 
the ſame actions may be aimed at different ends, and 
ariſe from quite gontrary principles. Actions are of 
ſo mixt a nature, and ſo full of circumſtances, that, 
as men pry into them more or leſs, or r obſerve, ſome. 
parts more thay others, they take diferent hints, and 
put contrary, interpretations on them; ſo that the 
ſame actions may repreſent a man as hypocritical and 
deſigning to one, which makes him appear a ſaint or 
hero to another. He therefore who looles upon the 
ſoul through ĩts out ward actions, often ſees ãt through 
a deceitful medium, xhich 45, apt to diſcolour and 
pervert the object: So that on this account alſo, He is 
the only proper judge of our perfections, ho does 
not gueſs at the ſincerity of our intentions from the 
goodneſs-of our actions, but weighs the goodneſs of 
our actions by the ſincerity of our intentions: -- 
But further; ĩt is impoſſible for outward actions to 
repreſent the perfections of the ſoul, becauſe they can 
Never ſhew: the ſtrength of thoſe principles from 
. ; FEET | ' whence" 
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whence they proceed. They are not adequate ex. 
preſſions of our virtues, and can only ſhew us what 
habits are in the ſoul, without diſcovering the degree 
and perfection of ſuch habits. They are at beſt but 
weak reſemblances of our intentions, faint and im- 
perfect copies that may acquaint us with the general 
defign, but can never expreſs the beauty and life of 
the original. But the great Judge of all the earth 
knows every different ſtate and degree of human im- 
provement, from thoſe weak ſtirrings and tendencies 
of the will which have not yet formed themſelves into 
regular purpoſes and deſigns, to the laſt entire finiſh- 
ing and conſummation of a good habit. He beholds 
the firſt imperfe& rudiments of a virtue in the ſoul, 
and keeps a watchful eye over .it in all its progreſs, 
*till-it has received every grace it is capable of, and 
appears in its full beauty and perfection. Thus we 
ſee that none but the Supreme Being can eſteem us 
according to our proper merits, ſince all others muſt 
Judge of us from our outward actions, which can never 
give them a juſt eſtimate of us, ſince there are many 
perfections of a man which are not capable of ap- 
pearing in actions; many which, allowing no natural 
incapacity of ſhewing themſelves, want an opportu- 
nity of doing it; or ſhould they all meet with an op- 
portunity of appearing by actions, yet thoſe actions 
may be miſinterpreted, and applied to wrong prin- 
ciples ; or though they plainly diſcovered the prin- 
ciples from whence they proceeded, they could never 
ſhew the degree; ſtrength and perfection of the prin- 
cples, And 
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And as the Supreme Being is the only proper judge 
of our perfections, ſo is he the only ſit rewarder of 
them. This is a conſideration that comes home to 
our intereſt, as the other adapts it{elf to our ambition. 
And what could the moſt aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfiſh 
man defire more, were he to form the notion of a 
Being to whom he would recommend himſelf, than 
ſach a knowledge as can diſcover the leaſt appearance 
of perfection in him, and ſuch a goodnels : as will pro- 
portion a reward to it? n 

Let the ambitious man therefore turn all his Jefire 
of Fame this way; and, that he may propoſe to him- 
ſelf a F ame worthy of his ambition, let him conſider 
that if he employs his abilities to the beſt advantage, 
the time will come when the Supreme Governor of the 
world, the great. Judge of mankind, who ſees every 
degree of perfection in others, and poſſeſſes all poſ- 
ible perfection in Humſelf, ſhall proclaim his worth 
before men and angels, and pronounce to him in the 
preſence of the whole creation that beſt and moſt ſig- 
nificant of applauſes, Well done, thou good and faithful 
fervant, enter thou into thy Maſter's ey. A 
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==-=--Du decrun 
Muncribus ſapienter uti, 
Dur amę ue callet pauperiem pati, 1 
Pejuſque letho flagitium timet : 
Non ille pro caris amici 
Aut patrid timidus perire. 


Hor. Od. 9. 1. 4 v. 47. 


Who ſpend their treaſure freely as *twas giv'n 
By the large bounty of indulgent heav'n; 
ho in a fix'd unalterable tate 
Smile at the doubrful tide of fate, 
Ad ſcorn alike ber friendſbip and her hate : 
Who poijon leſs than falſhood fear, © x 
Loth to purchaſe life fo dear; 
But kindly for their friend embrace cold death, 
And, feal their country's love with their departing 
breath. V. > STEPNEY- 


T muſt loan that Fear is a very powerful pal- 

. fion, ſince it is eſteemed one of the greateſt of 
virtues to ſubdue it, It being implanted in us for our 
preſervation, it is no wonder that it ſticks cloſe to us, 
as Jong as we have any thing we are willing to preſerve, 
But as life, and all its enjoyments, would be ſcarce 
N eee 
dread 
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dread of loſing them; it is the buſineſs of religion 
and philoſophy to free us from all unneceſſary anxi- 
eties, and direct our Fear to its proper objec. 

If we conſider the painfulneſs of this paſſion, and 
the violent effects it produces, we ſhall ſee how dan- 
gerous it is to give way to it upon light, occaſions. 
Some have frightened themſelves into madneſs, 
others have given up their lives to theſe apprehen - 
ſions. F 
of one night's anxiety 4s very famous. 


0! Nox, quam longa es, que facts una ſenem 
A tedious night indeed, that makes a young man 
d. Seen * * 100 78 


Theſe apprehenſions, if they proceed from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt, are the ſad warnings of reaſon; 
and may excite our pity, but admit of no remedy. 
When the hand of the Almighty is viſibly lifted againſt 
the impious, the heart of mortal man cannot with- 
ſand Him. We have this paſſion ſublimely repreſen- 
ted in the-puniſhment of the Egyprians,- tormented 
vith the plague of darknels, in the Apecyphat book 
of Viſdom aſcribed-to Solomon. 
For when unrighteous men thought to coma 
the holy nation; they being ſhut up in their houſes, 
« the priſoners of darkneſs, and fettered with the 
© bonds of a long night, lay. there exiled from the 
eternal Providence. For while they ſuppoſed to lie 
hid in their ſecret fins, they were ſcattered under a 
eee ** e 
* and 
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and troubled with ſtrange apparitions----For wick. 
* edneſs, condemned by her own witneſs, is very ti. 
* morous, and being oppreſſed with conſcience, alway; 
* forecaſteth grievous things. For Fear is ring 
« elſe but a betraying of the ſuccours which reaſon 
« offereth----For the whole world ſhined with c!car 
light, and none were hindered in their labour. Over 
them only was ſpread a heavy night, an image of 
that darkneſs which ſhould afterwards receive them; 
but yet were they to themſelves more grievous 
than the darkneſs. | 
To Fear, ſo juſtly grounded, no remedy can be 
propoſed ; but a man (who hath no great guilt hang- 
ing upon his mind, who walks in the plain path of 
juſtice and integrity, and yet either by natural com- 
plexion, or confirmed prejudice, or neglect of {crious 
reflections, ſuffers himſelf to be moved by this abject 
and unmanly paſſion) would do well to confider, thi: 
there is nothing which deſerves his Fear, but the be- 
neficent Being who is his friend, his protector, hi. 
father. Were this one thought ſtrongly fixed in the 
mind, what calamity would be dreadful? What load 
can infamy lay upon us when we are ſure of the ap- 
probation of Him who will repay the diſgrace df a 
moment with the glory of eternity? What ſharpnel: 
is there in pain and diſeaſes, when they only haſten 
us on to pleaſures that will never fade? What 
ting is in death, when we are aſſured that it is only 
the beginning of life? A man who lives fo, as not to 
fear to die, is inconſiſtent with himſelf, if he delivers 
himſelf up to any incidental anxiety. The 
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The interpidity of a juſt good manis ſo nobly ſet 
forth by Horace, that it cannot be too often repeated. 
The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, 

Infl:xible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 

May the rude rabble's infolence deſpiſe, 

Their ſenſeleſs clamours aud tumultuous cries ; 

The tyrant*s fierceneſs he beguiles, | : 

And the ftern brow, and the harſh woice defies, © 

And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 
Not the rough whirkwind, that deforms 

Adria's black gulf, and vexes it with ftorms, _ 

The ftubborn virtue of his ſoul can move; | 

Not the red arm of angry Jove, 

That flings the thunder from the ſky, 

And gives it rage to roar, and frength to fly. 
Should the whole frame of nature round bim del, 

In ruin and confufion huri' d, 1 

He, unconcern'd, would hear the mighty anche. . i 

And ftand ſecure amidſt a falling d I.. 
The vanity of Fear may erden | 
if we reflect, 850 0 5 
Firft, n No 
human ſcheme can be ſo accurately projected, but 
who directs the heart of man at his pleaſure, and un- 
derſtands the thoughts long before, may by ten thou- 
und accidents, or an immediate change in the incli- 
nations of men, diſconcert the moſt ſubtle projeR, 
and turn it to the benefit of his own ſervants. - 


* 


* 
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In the next place we ſhould-confider, though th- 
evil we imagine ſhould come to paſs, it may be much 
more ſupportable than it appeared to ha. chere 
is no proſperous ſtate of life without its calamitics, {a 
there is no adverſity without its benefits. Aſk the 
great and powerful, if they do not. feel the pang: of 
envy and ambition. Enquire of the poor and needy, 
if they have. not taſted the Wett .of ole: m con- 
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delity of friends, or the -miſconſtruQions put m 
our laudable actions, our minds {when tor ſome time 
accuſtomed to theſe preſſures), ; are ſenſible of ſecret 
flowings of comfort, the preſent reward of a pious 
reſignation, The evils of this life appear Uke rocks 
and precipices, rugged and barren at a diſtance, but 
at our nearer approach; we find lütle fruictul ſpots, 
and refreſhing ſprings; mixed with the karllineſs and 
deformities of nature. © OO ä 
In the laſt place, we may comfort our ſelves with 
this conſideration; that, as the thing NT may not 
reach us, fo we may not reach What we /ear. Our 
lives may not extend to that dreadful point which we 
have in view. He who knows all our failings, and 
will not ſuffer us to be iempted beyond our ſtrength, 
is often pleaſed in his tender ſeverity, to ſeparate the 
ſoul from its body; and miſeries together. 
If we look forward:to Him for help; we ſtall never 
be in danger of falling down: thoſe precipices which 
imagination is apt to create. Like thoſe who walk 
* a line, if we keep our eye ſlded upon one point, 


we 
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de may ep forward ſecure; whereas an imprudent 


or cowardly glance on either ade will infallibly de- 


troy us. 


TAO RO AER 
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. 


Nequicquam populo bibulas donaveris aures; 
Reſpue quod non es- Perfius, Sat. 4. v. 40s 


Pleaſe not thyſelf the flatt ring crowd to hear; 

Tr fulſom fluff, to pleaſe thy itching ear. 

Survey thy foul, not what thou deft appear; 

But what thou att.------- DzxrDetn, 


MONG all the diſeaſes of the mind; there is 
than the love of Flattery. For as where the julces 
of the body are prepared to receive a malignant 
influence; there the diſcaſe rages with moſt violence; 
{o in this diſtemper of the mind, where there is ever 
a propenſity and inclination to ſuck in the poiſon; it 
cannot be but that the whole order of reaſonable AC 
tion muſt be overturned, for, like muſick, it 5 Br 


—— Se foftens and difarms the mind, - 


That not one arrow can refftance find. 
Firſt we latter ourſelves, and then the Flattery of 


others is ſure of ſucceſs, It awakens our ſelf- love 


vithin, a party wiiich'ls ever ready to revolt from 
Vox, 1. © our 
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our better judgment, and join the enemy Without. 
Hence it is, that the profuſion of favours we ſo often 


ſee poured upon the paraſite, are repreſented to us, 


by our felf-love, as juſtice done to the man, who lo 
agreeably reconciles us to ourſelves. When we are 
overcome. by ſuch ſoft inſinuations and enſnaring 
compliances, we gladly recompenſe the artifces that 
are made uſe of to blind our reaſon, and which tri. 
umph over che weakneſſes of our temper and incli- 
nations. . | 
But were every man perſuaded from how mean 
and low a principle this paſſion is derived, there can 
be no doubt but the perſon who ſhould attempt to 
gratify it, would then be as contemptible as he is now 
Tucceſsful, Tis the deſire of ſome quality we are 
not poſſeſſed of, or inclination to be ſomething we are 
not, which are the cauſes of our giving. ourſelves up 
to that man, who.beſtows upon us the characters and 
qualities of others; which perhaps ſuit us as ul, and 
were as little deſigned for our wearing, as their 
cloaths. Inſtead of going out of our own complexion- 
al nature into that of others, *rwere a better and 
more laudable induſtry to improve our own, and in- 


ſtead of a miſerable copy become a good original; 
for there is no temper, no diſpoſition ſo rude and un- 


tractable, but may in its own peculiar caſt and turn 


be brought to ſome agreeable uſe in converſation, or 


in the affairs of life. A perſon of a rougher deport- 
ment, and leſs tied up to the uſual ceremonies of 
behaviour, will, like Manly in the play, pleaſe by the 
770 | v8, A go” 
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grace which natare. gives to every action wherein | 
- ſhe is complied with; the briſk and lively will not 
want their admirers, and even a more reſerved .and 
melancholy 1 temper may at ſome times be agreeable. 
When there is not vanity enough awake in a man 
to undo him, the Flatterer ftirs up that dormant weak- 
neſs and inſpires him with merit enough to be a cox- 
comb. But if Flattery be the moſt ſordid act that can 
be complied with, the art of praiſing juſtly is as 
commendable : For it is laudable to praiſe well ; as 
poets at one and the ſame time give irhfnortality, 
and receive it themſelves for a reward : Both are 
pleaſed, the one, whilſt he receives the recompence 
of merit, the other whilſt he ſhews he knows how to 
diſcern it ; but above all, that man is happy in this art, 
who, like a ſleilful painter, retains the features and 
compleRiori; but Mill ſoftens the piQtuie into the 1 | 
agreeable likeneſs; | 

There can hardly, I believe, be imagined a more 
deſirable pleaſure, than that of praiſe unmixed with 
any poſſibility of Flaztery. Such was that which Ger- 
nanicus enjoyed, when, the night before a battle, 
deſirous of ſomę ſineere mark of the eſteem of his le- 
gions for him, he js deſcribed by Tacitus liſtening in 

| diſguiſe to the diſcourſe of a ſoldier, and wrapt up 
in the fruition of his glory, whilſt with an undefigned 
lncerity he praiſed his noble and majeſtic mien, his 
ralour; conduct, and ſucceſs in war. How muſt a 
man have, his heart full-blown with joy in ſuch an at- 
 licle of glory as this? What a ſpur and encourage- 
2 ment 
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ment ſtill to proceed i in thoſe ſteps which have alrea- 
dy brought him to ſo pure a taſte of the greateſt of 
mortal enjoyments ? 

It ſometimes happens, that even enemies and envi- 
ous perſons beſtow the ſincereſt marks ofeſteem when 
they leaſt deſign it. Such afford greater pleaſure, as 
extorted by merit, and freed from all ſuſpicion of ta. 
vour or Flattery. Thus it is with Malvolio; he haz 
wit, learning and diſcernment, but tempered with an 
allay of envy, ſelf-love and detraction: Malvolio turns 
pale at the mirth and good-humour of the company, 
if it center not in his perſon; he grows jealous and 
diſpleaſed when he ceaſes to be the only perſon admir- 
ed, and looks upon the commendations paid to an- 
oꝛher as a detraction from his merit, and an attenipt 
to leſſen the ſuperiority he affects; but by this very 
method, he beſtows ſuch praiſe as can never be ſuſ- 
pected of Flattery. His uneaſineſs and diſtaſtes are 
ſo many ſure and certain figns of another's title to 
that glory he deſires, and has the mortification to find 
himſelf not poſſeſſed of. 

A good name ĩs fitly compared to a precious oint- 
ment, and when we are praiſed with {kill and decency, 
it is indeed the moſt agreeable perfume, but if too 
ſtrongly admitted into a brain of a leſs vigorousard hap- 

py texture, it will, like too ſtrong an odour, overcome 
. the. ſenſes, and prove pernicious to thoſe nerves it was 
intended to refreſh. A generous mind is of all others 
the moſt ſenſible of praiſe and diſpraiſe; and a noble 


- ſpirit 15 as much a with its due proportionof 
honour 
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honour and applauſe, as it is depreſſed by negle& and 
contempt : But it is only perſons far above the com- 
mon level who are thus affected with either of theſe 
extremes; as in a thermometer, it is only the pureff 
and moſt ſublimated ſpirit that 1 is either contracted or 
dilated by the benignity or n of the ſeaſon. 

p - 
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The prudent ſtill have Fortune on their fide. 


HE famous Gratian, in his little book wherein 
he lays down maxims for a man's advancing 
himſelf at court, adviſes his reader to aſſociate him- 
ſelf with the fortunate, and to ſhun the company of 
the unfortunate ; which, notwithſtanding the baſeneſs 
ofthe precept to an honeſt mind, may have ſomething 
uſeful in it for thoſe who puſh their intereſt in the 
world. It is certain a great part of what we call good 
or ill Fortune, riſes out of right or wrong meaſures 
and ſchemes of life. When I hear a man complain 
of his being unfortunate in all his undertakings, I 
larewdly ſuſpect him for a very weak man in us af- 
fairs. In conformity with this way of thinking, car- 
dinal Richlicu uſed to ſay, that unfortunate and im- 
| prudent 
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prüdent were but two arts for the fs thing. A 
the cardinal himſelf had a great ſhare both of pri- 
dence and good Fortune, his famous antagoniſt, the 
Count 4 Olivarex, was diſgraced at the court of Mz: 
arid, becauſe it was alledged againft him that he had 
never any ſucceſs in his undertakings. This, ſays at 
eminent author, was indirectiy N him what im- 
prudence. D 
Cicero recommended Pompey to the La for 
their general upon three accounts, as he was a man 
of courage, conduct, and good Fortune. It was per- 
hips for the reaſon above-mentioned, namely thata 
ſeries of good Fortune ſuppoſes a prudent manage- 
ment in the perſon whom it befalls, that not only 
Fylla the dictator, but ſeveral of the Roman Empe- 
rors, as it is ſtill to be ſeen upon their medals, among 
their other titles, gave themſelves that of Felix or 
fortunate,” The heathens, indeed, ſeem to have ya- 
lued a man more for his good Fortune than for any 
other quality, which I think is very natural for thoſe 
who have not a ſtrong belief ofanother world. For 
how can I conceive a man crowned with many diſ- 
ainguiſhing bleſſings, that has not ſome extraordinary 
fund of merit and perfection in him, which hes open 
to the Supreme eye, tho? it is not perhaps diſcovered 
by my obſervation ? What is the reaſon Homer'sand 
Virgil's heroes do not form a reſolution, or ſtrike a 
blow, without the conduct and direction of ſome de. 
ty 7 Doubtleſs becauſe the poets eſteemed it che 
882 honour to be favoured by the gods, and 
a thought 
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thought the beſt way of Pilz man v Was ts recount 
thoſe favours which naturally implied an extrabrdi- 
nary merit in the perſon on whomthey deſcended. 


- Thoſe whb believe 4 future ſtate of rewards and 


puniſhments act very abſurdly, if they form their opi- 
mol x man's merit from his ſucceſfes. But cer- 
tainhy, if T thought the whole circle of our being was 


concluded between our births and deaths, I ſhould 


think a man's good Fortune the meaſure and ſtand- 
ard of his real merit; ſince Providence would have no 
opportunity of rewarding his virtue and perfections, 
but in the preſent life. A virtuous unbeliever, who 


lies under the preſſure of misfortunes, has reaſon 
to ery out, as they ſay Brutus did a little before his 


death, O virtue, I havewor/ ipped thee as a W 


g gred, but 1 find thon art an empty name. 


But to return to our firſt point: Tho? nds 
does undoubtedly in a great meaſure produce our 
good or ill Fortune in the world, it is certain there 
are many unforeſeen accidents and occurrences, 
which very often pervert the fineſt ſchemes that can, 
be laid by human wiſdom. The race is not always 
to the ſwift. nor the battle to the ſtrong. Nothing 
leſs than infinite wiſdom can have an abſolute com» 
mand over Fortwne ; the higheſt degree ofvit, which 
man can poſſeſs, is by no means equal to. fortuitous 
events, and to ſuch contingencies as may riſe in the 
proſecution of our affairs. Nay, it very often hap» 
pens that prudence, which has always in it a great 
Rixture of caution, | hinders a man from being fo for- 
tunate 
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tunate as he might poſſibly haye been without it, 4 
perſon who only aims at what is likely to ſucceed, 
and follows cloſely the dictates of human prudence, 
never meets with thoſe great and unforeſeen ſucceſſes, 
which are often the effect of a ſanguine temper, or; 
more happy raſhneſs; and this perhaps may be the 
| reaſon, that, according to the common, obſervation, 
Fortune, hike other females, delights rather in favour 
ing the young than the old. Fi 
Upon che whole, fince man is ſo ſhort-ſighted i 
creature, and the accidents which may happen to him 
ſo various, I cannot but be of Dr. TiHlorſor's opinion 
in another caſe, that were there any doubt of a Proyi. 
-dence,yet it certainly would be very deſirable there 
- ſhould be ſuch a Being of infinite wiſdom and good. 
neſs, on whoſe direction we ROE rely.in the con · 
duct of human life. ä 
It is à great preſumption to aſcribe our ſucceſſes to 
our own management, and not to eſteem ourſelves 
upon any bleſſing, rather as it is the bounty of heaven, 
than the acquiſition of our own prudence. I am very 
well pleaſed with a medal which was ſtruck by Queen 
: Elizabeth, a little before the defeat of the invincible 
armada, to perpetuate the memory of that extraot- 
dinary event. Tt is well known how the King of Spain, 
and others who were the enemies of that great prin- 
ceſs, to derogate from her glory, aſcribed the ruin of 
cheir fleet rather to the violence of ſtorms and tem · 
peſts, than to the bravery of the Engliþ. Queen Eli- 
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of her honour; valued herſelf upon ſuch a final fa- 
your of Providence; and accordingly, in the reverſe 
of the medal above-mentioned, has repreſented a fleet 17 
beaten by a tempeſt, and falling foul upon one anoth« 
er, with that religious inſcription, 4ffavit deus & 
iM pantur.  He,blew with his wind, and they wers 
ſcattered: - 

It is remarkable of a Favs Grecian general, 
whoſe name I cannot at preſent recollect, and who 
had been a particular favourite of Fortune, that, upon 
recounting his viQories among his friends, he added 
at the end of ſeveral great actions, And in this For- 
tune hed no Hare. After which it is obſerved 
hiſtory, that he never proſpered in any thing he un- 
dertook. b N 
As arrogance, and 4 coneeitedneſs of our own abi» 
lities, are very ſhocking and offenſive to men of ſenſe 
and virtue, we may be ſure they are highly diſpleaſ- 
ing to that Being who delights in an humble mind, 
and by ſeveral of his diſpenſations ſeems purpoſely 
to ſhew B%,. that cate ama; ebony ye eee 
no ſhare in our advancements, 

Since on this ſubject I have already admitted 
ſeveral quotations lich have occured to my me- 
mory upon writing this paper, I will conclude it with 
alittle Perfian fable. A drop of water fell out of a 
cloud into; the ſea, and finding itſelf loſt in ſuch an 
immenſity of fluid matter, broke out into the follow- 
ug refleQion;© Alas! what an inſignificant creature 
am [ in this prodigious ocean of waters; my exiſ- 
Vail, R tener 
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> tence is of no concern to the e 1, 1 am 4 
ced to a kind of nothing, and am leſs than the leaf 
of the works of God.“ It ſo happened that an oy. 
ter, which lay in the neighbourhood of this drop, 
chanced to gape and ſwallow it up in the midſt of 
this its humble ſoliloquy. The drop, fays the fable, 
lay a great while hardning in the ſhell, till by degrees | 
it was ripened into a pearl, which falling into the 
hands of a diver, after a long ſeries of adventures, 
s at preſent that famous pearl which is fixed on the 
top of the Per/ian diadem. 4 
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rr 
Nos duo turba ſumus- - Ovid. Met. I. 1. v. 355. 


Ve tao are a multitude. 


NE would think that the larger the company 
| is in which we are engaged, the greater vari- 
ety of thoughts and ſubjects would be ſtarted in diſ. 
courſe ; but, inſtead of this, we find that converfation 
is never ſo much ſtraitened and confined as in nume- 
rous aſſemblies. When a multitude” meet together 
upon any ſubjeQ of diſcourſe, their debates are taken 
up chiefly with forms and general poſitions ; nay, if 
we come into a more contracted aſſembly of men and 
women, the talk generally runs -upon the weather, 
faſhions, news, and the like public _ In pro- 
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portion as converſation gets into clubs and knots of 
friends, it deſcends into particulars, and grows more 
free and communicative”: but the moſt open, inſtruc- 
tive, and unreſerved diſcourſe, is that which paſſes 
between two perſons that are familiar and intimate 
friends; On theſe oecafions; a man gives alooſe to 
every-paſhon and every thought that is uppermoſt, 
diſcovers his. moſt retited opinions of perſons and 
things, tries the beauty and ſtrength of his ſentiments, 
and expoſes his whole ſoul to the examination of his 
frund, : 

Tully was the firſt no obſerved, that Friendfvip 
improves happineſs and abates miſery, by thedoub- 


ling of our joy and dividing of our grief z a thought 
in which he hath been followed by all the eſſayers up- 


on Frienaibip, that have written fince his time. Sir 


Francis Baton has finely deſcribed other advantages, 


or, as he calls them, fruits of Frienaſbip ; and indeed 
there is no ſubjeR of morality which has been better 
handled and more exhauſted than this. Among the 
ſereral fine things which have been ſpoken. of it, I 


author, whoſe book would be regarded by our mo- 
dem wits as one of the moſt ſhining tracts of morali- 
ty that is extant, if it appeared under the name of a 


Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian philoſopher : - 


q 1 mean the little apocryphal treatiſe entitled, 7he 
demo the ſon Sirach. How finely has he deſcrib- 
edthe art of making friends, by an obliging and af- 


table behaviour? And laid down that precept wich 
2 2 n drt 


ſhall beg leave to quote ſome out of a very ancient 


"x late excellent ander has delivered as his own, «hat 
ve ſhould have many well- wiſhers, but fewfieng;, 
- -Seveet- Janguage will multiply friends; and a fair ſpeal. 
- ing tongue; will increaſe lind greetings. Be in peace 
+ with many, nevertheleſs have but one counſellor of a 
: thouſaud.. With that prudence does he caution us in 
the choice of our Friends ? And with what ſtrokes of 
nature (I could almoſt ſay of humour) has he defcrib. 
ed thre behaviour of a treacherous and ſelf. intereſted 
. friend ? 1f thou would get a friend, prove him fr}, 
and be not hy to credit him : For ſome man us a friend 
| for his own occaſion, and will not abitle in the day f 
© thy trouble. And there is a friend who being turned ts 
- enmity .und/irife wil! diſcover thy reproach, Again, 
ſome friend it a companion at the table, and will ut 


- rity be will be as thyſelf, and will be bold over thy ſer 
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- contiuue in the day of thy effliftion : But in thy proſpe- 


_ wants.  1f thou be brought low he will be againſt the 
and hide kumfelf from thy face. What can be more 
ſtrong and pointed, than the following verſe ? Sep- 
rate thyſelf from thine enemies, and take heed of thy 
friends. In the next words he particularizes ane of 
-thoſe fruits of Friend/iþ which is deſcribed atlength 
by dhe two famous authors above-mentioned, and 
falls into a general elogium of Friendſhip, which is 
very juſt as well as very ſublime. A faithful friend 
is a ftrong defence; and he that hath found fuch an one 
'hath frund a treafure, Nothing doth countervail a 
faithful friend, and his excellency is invaluable. 4 
faithful friend "is the medicine of lift; and the * 
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far the Lord hall fd him. » 22 fruret h 1 

Lord ball dire bis Friendſhip artyht ; pb ar$7\, 

ir, /o ſpall his neighbour (chat is lis friend) & | 

al. I do not remember to have met with any ay 4 

ing that has pleaſed me more than that of a ju i 

being the medicine of life, to expreſs the eficacy of ? 'Y 
Friendbip in healing the painSantlanguiſh whith na- | 

+ turally cleave to our exiſtence in this world 3 and am 

wonderfully. pleaſed with the turn in the laſt ſontence, 

that a virtuous man ſhall as a hleſſing meet with a 

friend who 1 is as virtuous as bimſelf. There is ano-- 

ther faying i in the ſame author, which would have 

been very mueh admired in an heathen writer; f 

ſale not an old friend, for the new 15 not campanable tꝰ 

bin: A new friend is &s new wine; when is old 

thou ſhalt drink it ub Pleaſure. With what firength. : 

of alluſion, and force of thought, has he deſcribed te 

breaches and violations of Friendſhip? Whoſo.cafteth i | 

6 ſtone at the birds frayeth them away ; and he that up- | 9 

braideth bis friend, breaketh Friendſhip. Tn bn 

drawet afword at friend, yet dſpair not, ſur there 

may be a returning to favour : if thou haſt oe¹, thy 2M 

mouth ag ainſt thy ſriend , fear not, for theremay be ai 

conciliation 3 except for upbr gidgng or pride . die l. 

mg of ſecrets, or a treacheraus wound ; fur, gur dee 

things every friend aui dh. We may obſerve in 

this and ſeveral other precepts in this author; thoſe | 

cle familiar inflangesaud Wurninationg which s 

nuch admired in the moral writings of Subd 

'aeus, There are very beautiful inſtances af this - 
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nature in the following paſſages, which are likewiſe 
written upon the ſame ſubject: Whoſo Jiſcovereh 
ferrets, lojeth his credit aud all never find a friend 
to his mind. Love thy friend and be ſaith ul unto him, 
but if thou beawraye/? his ſecrets, follow nu more after 
him For as a man hath deſtroyed his enemy, fo haſt 
thou loft the love of thy frierd; as one that leite a 
bird go out of bis hand, fo haſt thou let thy friend go, 
ang ſhalt nat get him again. Follow after him uo more, 
Far be i is 108 far off; he is as a roeeſeaped out of a ſnare. 
A. for a wound it may be Lound up, and after reviling 
there may be reconciliation; but he that bewrayeth ſer 
erers is without hope. 
Among the ſeveral qualifications of a goal friend, 
the wiſe man has very juſtly fingled out conitancy and 
faithfulneſs as the principal: To theſe, others have 
added virtue, knowledge, diſcretion equality in age 
and fortune, and as Cicero calls it morum comitas, 2 
pleaſuntneſi of temper. If I were to give my opi⸗ 
nion upon ſuch an exhauſted ſubject, 1 ſhould join to 
theſe other qualifications a certain equability or even- 
neſs of behaviour. A man often contracts a #riend- 
ſgip with one whom perhaps he does not find out til 
agaſter a year's converſation; when on a ſudden {ome 
latent ill humour breaks out upon him, which he ne- 
ver diſcovered or ſuſpected at his firſt entering into an 
intimacy with him. There are ſeveral perſons who 
in {ome certain periods of their lives are ĩnexpreſſibly 
agreeable, and in others as odious and deteſtable. 
Martial has given us a very pretty picture of one of 
this ſpecies in the following epigram: Dificil 


” a e eas mw wm. 


CF 
Difidlis, facili »Jucundus, acerbus es idem, = 
Kee recum Poſſum wivere, nec ſine te. Brig. 47-1. 12. bs 


1 all thy humours whether grave or mellow, 1 
Thou'rt ſuch a touchy, teſty, pleaſant fellow ; 

Haſt ſo much wit, and mirth, and ſpleen . 
There js no living with thee, nor without thee. 


It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in a 
Triendſhip with one, who by theſe changes and viciſ- 
ftudes of humour is ſometimes amiable and ſome- 
tines odious : And as moſt men are at ſome times 

n an admirable frame and diſpoſition of mind, it 
ould be one of he greateſt taſks of wiſdom to keep 
ouſclves well when we are ſo, and never to go out of 


that hich is the agreeable part of our character. 


Friday, | 
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eee 
Tu ne quaſieris ¶ ſcirs nefas) quem mihi, quem tili, 


Finem dit dederint, Leuconoe; nec Babylonios , 
Tentari: aumerog—.— Hor. O. 13. J. 1. v. i. 


* 40, do not ſtriue too acht- in; 
My dear Leucopoe, 
What the kind Gods defire to d 
_ With me and thee. enten 


HE defire Ce Sada is one of | 
the ſtrongeſtanclinations i in the mind of man. 
Indeed an ability of foreſeeing probable accidents is 
what, in the language of men, is called wiſdom and 
prudence : But not ſatisfied with the light that reaſon 
holds out, mankind bath endeavoured to penetrate 
- more compendiouſſy i into F uturity. Magick, oracles, 
+ .  omens, lucky hours, and the various arts of ſuper- 
ftition owe their riſe tq this powerful c cauſe, As this | 
principle i 1s founded i in ſelf-love, every man is ſure to 
be ſolicitous in the firſt place about his own fortune, 
1 the courſe of his life, and the time and en 
death. 15 
If we conſider that we are free agents, we * 
diſcover the abſurdity of ſuch enquiries. One of out 
actions, which might have performed or neglected, 
Þ che cauſe « of another chat ſucceeds it, and ſo 1 
| _ 8 
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whole chain of life is linked together. Pain, poverty, 
or infamy, are the natural produtt of vicious and i in- 
prudent acts; as the contrary bleſſings are of good... « 
ones; ſo that we cannot ſupppſe our lot to be deter- 
mined without impiety. A great enhancement of . 
pleaſure ariſes from its being unexpected; and pain | 
is doubled by being foreſeen. Upon all theſe, and ſe+ 
veral other accounts: we ought to reſt ſatisfied in this = 
portion beſtowed upon us; to adore the hand that hath 4 * | 
fitted every thing to our nature, and hath not mgre r | 
Giplayed his goodnel e 9 
ignorance. AT. x "Fl by! 
It is not unworthy, obſervation, that ſuperfiitious. 2 = 
enquiries into future events more or leſs, in a 
proportion to the are. liberal arts and _ 
pſeful konwledge in the ſeveral parts of the world. 
Accordingly we. find, that magical incantations re- 
main in Lapland; in the more: remote parts of Scot- 
land they have their ſecond ſight, and ſeveral of our 
own country men have ſeen abundance of fairies. In 
Alia this credulity i is ſtrong; and the greateſt part of 
refined learning there conſiſts in the knowledge of 
amulets, taliſmans, occult numbers, and the like. TH 
When I was at Grand Cairo, I fell into the ac- 

quaintance of a good - natured muſſulman, who pro- 
miſed me many good offices, which he deſigned to 4 
me when he became the prime miniſter, which was 
a fortune beſtowed on his imagination by a doctor 
very deep in the curious ſciences. At his regeated, + 
olicitations 1 went to learn my deſtioy of this wen. 

-,  derful 
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. * derfal ſage. * Fora fmall om Thad is promiſe, bu 
was defired to wait ina dark apartment un he had 
rum thro” the preparatory ceremonies. Having 2 
ftrong propenfiry, even tien, to dreaming, I took a 
. nap upon the fofa where I was placed, and had the 
following viſion, the particulars whereof I picked u 
the other day among my papers. gs” 
I found myfclf in an unbounded plain, where me- 
thought the whole world, in ſeveral habits and with 
different tongues, was afſembled. The maltitade 
guded foanfdy along, and I found in myſelf a ſtrong 
inclication to mingle in the tram. My eyes quickly 
in rich caſtans and ptering turbans buſſled through 
the throng, and trampled over the bodies of thoſe 
they threw down; till to my great farpriſc I found 
that che great pace they went obly haſtened them to 
2 ſcaffold or a bowftring* Many beautiful damſels on 
the other fide moved forward with great gniety; ſome 
danced till they fell all along; and others painted 
their faces till they loft their noſes. A tribe of crea- 
tures with buſy looks falling into a fit of Iaughter at 
the misfortunes of the unhappy ladies, I turned my 
pockets with gold and jewels, and when there was no 
toom left for more, theſe wretches looked round with 
fear and horror, pincd away before my face with i 
mine and diſcontent. | 
* | This proſpett of human miſery truck me damb 
for fome mules. Then it wasthat, to diſburden my 
| DEE” * mind 
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mind, 1 took pen and ink, and did every thing that 
hath fince happened under my office of SyzcTAaTrOrR. 
Waile : was employing myſelf for the good of man- 
kind, I was ſurpriſed to meet with very unſuitable re- 
turns from my fellow-creatures. Never was poor 
author ſo beſet with pamphtcteers, who ſometimes. 
marched directly againſt me, but oftener ſhot at me 
from ſtrong bulwarks, or roſe up ſuddenly in ambuſh. 
They were of all characters and capacities, ſome with 
enſigns of dignity, and others in lIiverics; but what 
malt ſyrpriſed- me, was to ſee two or three in black - 
gowns among my enemies. It was no ſmall trouble 
to me, ſametimes to have a man come up to me with 
m angry face, and reproach me for having lampoon- 
ed him, when I had never ſeen or heard of him in mp 
life. With the ladies it was otherwiſe : many became 
ny enemies for not being particularly pointed out; 
35 there were others who reſented the ſatire which 
they imagined I had directed againſt them. — 

The regret which aroſe in my mind upon the death 
of my companions, my anxieties for the public, and 
and the many calamities ſtill fleeting before my eyes 
made me repent my curiofity 3 when the magician 
entered the room, and awakened me, by telling me 
laben it was too late) chat he was juſt going to begin. 
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within theſe few days; and the e they bare 


dne, and An a pharagriph out of the other, 
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News giv magnar "fine eee, unguam ſuit... 
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Alt great Fare in « ſome 3 inpired. a 


Wg. the higheſt pleaſures our minds are 
capable of enjoying with compolure, when ben 
ve read ſublime thoughts communicated to us by 
men of great genius and eloquence: Such is the en- 
tertainment we meet with in the philoſophick parts of 
Cicero's writings. Truth and good ſenſe have there 
ſo charming a dreſs, that they could hardly be more 
agreeably repreſented with the addition of poetical 
fiction and the power of numbers. This ancient au- 
thor; and à modern one, have fallen into my hands 


| left upon me, have at the preſent quite ſpoiled me 
for a merry fellow. The modern is that admirable « 
writer the author of The theory of 155 earth. The ſab- * 
jects with which I have lately bebentertained i in them, 
boch bear a near affinity; they : ate upon enquiries in- 
to hereafter, © and the ch6ughtFof \ the litter” ſeem to 
me to be raiſed above thoſe of the former in propor- 
tion to his advantages of ſcripture and revelation. If 
I had a mind io it, I could not at preſent talk of any 


thing elſe ; therefore I ſhalltranſlate a paſſage in the 


fo 


70 
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for the ſpeculation of this day. Cicero tells us, that 
Plato reports Socrates, upon receiving his ſentence, to 
have ſpoken to his judges in the following manner. 
II have great hopes, oh my judges, that it isinfi- 
© nitely to my advantige that I am ſent to death: For 


© muſt be the conſequence. Death muſt. take away 


than profound ſleep without dreams, in which we 
«© are ſometimes buried, oh heavens ! how deſirable 
is it to die? how many days do we know in life 
« preferable to ſach a ſtate? But if it be true that 
« death is but a paſſage to, places which they who 
0 livedgeforeus do now inhabit, how much ſtill hap- 
© pier ls it to go from thoſe who call themſelves 
0 judges, to appear before thoſe that really are ſuch; 
© before Minas, Rhadamanthus, acus, and Trip- 

* tolemus, and to meet men who have lived with 4 
$ tice and truth ? Is this, do you think, no happy 
* journey ? Da you think it nothing to ſpeak with Or- 
pfeil, Muſarus, Homer, and Head? would, in- 
* deed, ſuffer many deaths to enjoy theſe things, 
Wich what particular delight ſhould I talk to Pala- 
© medes, Ajax, and others, who like me have ſuffered 
© by the iniquity of their judges. I ſhall examine the 


« ty forces againſt Troy ; and argue with Uly/es and 
* Si/yþhus, upon difficult points, as I have in conyer- 
© ſation here, without being in danger of being con- 


« it muſt of neceſſity be, that one of theſe two things | 


© all theſe ſenſes, or convey me to another life. If 
all ſenſe is to be taken away, and death is no more 


© wiſdom of that great prince, who carried ſuch migh - 


* 


* 


* 4 


* 


* 
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demned. Bat let not thoſe among you ko love 
pronounced me an innocent man be afraid of death, 
© No harm can arrive at a good man whether dead 
© or living; his affairs are always under the direc. 
© tion of the gods; nor will I believe the fate which 
© j$allorted to me myſelf this day to have arrived by 
chance; nor have I oughtto ſay either againſt my 
judges or accuſers, but that they thought they did 
me an injury. But I detain you too long, it is 
time that I retire to deach, and you to your affair 
of life; which of us has the better is known to the 
© gods but to no mortal man. 5 » 
"The divine Socrates is here repreſented in a figure 
worthyhis great wiſdom and philoſophy, worthy the 
greateſt mere man that ever breathed. But the mo- 
dern diſcourſe is written upon a ſubject no leſs than 
the diffolution of nature itſelf. Oh how glorious is 
| the old age of that great man, who has ſpent his time 
mn ſuch contemplations as has made this being, what 
it ſhould be an education for heaven! He has, ac- 
cording to the lights at reaſon and revelatiog, which 
fecmed to lum cleareſt, traced the fteps of amaipe- 
tence : He has, with a celeftial ambition, as far as it 
bs confiſtent with humility and devotion, examined 
into the ways of providence, from the creation tothe 
 Giflalutionofthe viſible world. How pleaſing muſt 
+ have been the ſpeculation, to obſerve nature and 
providence move together, the phikcal and moral 
world march the fame pace: To obſerve paradiſe 
Enn 
j 
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ſons and angry fries the portion of wickedneſs and 

- that has paſt, or is tocgyne, which relates to the ha- 
table world, and run through the whole fate of it, how 
could a guardian angel, that bad attended it through 

al its courſes or changes, ſpeak more cmpbanically 

ar the end of his charge, than docs our author when 

he makes, as it were, a funeral oration over this globe 
looking to the point where it once tacd ? 

Let us only, if you pleaſe, to take leave of this 

* ſubjeft, reflet upoathis occaſion on the vanity and 

* trankent glory of this babitable world. How by 

* the force of one element breaking looſe upon the 

* reſt, all the vanities of nature, all the works of art, 

all the kbours of men, are reduced to nothing. Al 

© that we admired and adored before as great and 
magnificent, i obliterated or vaniſhed : and anc-. * 

« ther form and{face of things, plain, mph, andeve. | 

© ry where the fame, over fptcads the whole earth. 
Where are now the great empires of the world, and * 
* their great imperial cities ? Their pallars, trophies 

* and monumenty,of glory ? Shew me where they 

* ſtood, read the inſcription, tell me the viciors name. 
© What remains, what imprefans, what difference, 
* or diſtinction, do you ſee in the maſs of fire? Name 

* itfelf, eternal Rome, the great city, the empreſs of 
* cient, and modern, make a great part of the haftory 

* ofthis earth, whatis become of her nam? She ]aid 
der foundations deep, and her palaces were firong 
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uud ſumptous; She glorified herſelf, and lived atlj. 
- © ouſly, and ſaid in ber heart, 1 fit a queen, and val] 
* no forrow: But her hoc is come, ſhe is wiped 
away f from the face of the earth, and buried i in ever- 
© laſting oblivion. But it is not cities only, and works 
of mens hands, but the everlaſting hills, the moun- 
© Bins and rocks of the earth are melted as wax be. 
© fore the ſun, and their place is no where found, Here 
© ſtood the Alpes, the load of the earth, that covered 
© many countries, and reached their arms from the 
odean to the black ea ; the huge maſs of ſtone i 
© ſoftned and diſſolved as a tender cloud into rain, 
© Here ſtood the African mountains, and Atlas with 
© his top above the clouds ; there was frozen Cau/a- 
* © ſus, and Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of 
Ala; and ygnder towards the north, ſtood the Ri- 
L Fliæan halls, clothed inice and inow. All theſe are 
Ly "vaniſhed, dropt away as the ſnow upon their heads, 
Great and ' marvellous are thy works, Juſt and tris 
are thy ways, thou king of ſaints { hallelujab. P 
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* mare & terras wariiſque mundum 
Te emperat horis : 
Unde ml Maſus generate ip/e, 
Nec viget quicquam femile aut des. 
Hor. Od. 12. I. i. v. Is, 


1 below, and rules above, 

The great di iſpofer, and the mighty King: 

Than be none greater, next him none, 
That can be, is, or , 


Supreme be ſingly fills the throne. ; csc. 


em being aſled by ns 
what God was, defired a day's time to conſider 
of it before he made his reply. When the day was 
expired, he defired two days; and afterwards, inflead 
of returning his anſwer, demanded ſtill double time 
to conſider of it. This great poet and philoſopher; 
the more he contemplated the nature of the Deity; | 
found that he waded but the more out of his depch; 
8 and that he loſt mmbatartban. ae) infleath of 
inding an end of t. 

If we candles: hiv iden wills wht dens: yrhd 
light of reaſon, have framed of the Divine Being, it 
zwounts to chis: That He has in Hun all the per ſection 
#f 2 {pirituab ature ; and ſince we have no notion of 
Vor I. 8 any 
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any kind of ſpiritual perfection but what we diſcover 


in our own ſouls, we join infinitude to each kind of 
theſe perfections, and what is a faculty in an human 
foul becomes an attribute in God, Me exilt in place 
and time, the Dis ine Bling fills the immenſity of 
ſpace with his preſence, and inhabits eternity. V. 
are poſſeſſed of a little power and a little knowledge, 
the Divine Being is almighty and omniſcient. In | 
ſhort, by adding infinity to any kind of perfection we 
enjoy, and by joining all theſe different perfections 
in one Being, we form our idea of the great Sovereign 
of nature. 

Though every one who thinks muſt have made 
this obſervation, I ſhall produce Mr. Locke*s author. 
ity to the fame purpoſe, out of his Eſſay on Human 
Underſtanding, If we examine the idea we have 
«.of the incomprehenſible Supreme Being, we ſhall 
find, that we came by it the fame way; and that 
the complex ideas we have both of G and ſepar« 
© ate ſpirits, are made up of the ſimple taza; we re- 
« ceive from rgſection : v. g. having, from what we 
experiment in ourſelves, got the ideas of exiſtence 
and duration, of knowledge and power, of pleaſure 
e and happineſs, and of ſeveral other qualities and 
* powers, which it is better to have than to be with- 
E out; when we would frame an idea the moſt ſuitable 
we can to the Supreme Being, we enlarge every 
one of theſe with our idea of inſinity; and ſo puts 
ting them together, make our complex idea of Col · 

It is not impoſlible that there may * 
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of ſpiritual perfection, beſides thoſe which are lodged 

in an humble ſoul ; but it is impoſſible that we ſhould 

have ideas of any kinds of perfection, except thoſe of 
which we have ſome ſmall rays and ſhort imperſect 
trokes in ourſelves. It would be therefore a very 
gn preſumption to determine whether the Sr 
Being has not many more attributes than thoſe which - 
enter into Gur conceptions of Him. This is certain, 
that if there be any kind of ſpiritual perfection which 
i; not marked out in an human foul, it belongs in its' 

fulneſs to the Divine nature; 

Several eininent philoſophers have imagined that 
the ſoul, in her ſeparate ſtate, may have new facul- 
ties ſpringing up, in Her, which ſhe is not capable of 
exertirlg during her preſent union with the body; 
ad whether theſe faculties may not correſpond with 
other attributes in the Divine nature, and open to us 
hereafter new matter of wonder and adoration, we 
xe altogether ignorant. This, as I have ſaid before, 
we ought to acquieſce in, that the Sovereign Being, 
the greale Author of nature, has in Him all poſſible” 
perfection, as well in tiud as in degree ; to ſpeak ac- 


ad under this head, that when we have raifed our” 
tion of this infinite Being as high as it is poſlible” 
fr the mind of man to go, it will fal infnitely wort 
of what He realy is. There is no end of bis greatuefs ** 

The moſt exalted creature he has made, is only c. 


able of — Den 
en 
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arding to our method of conceiving: I ſhall only” 
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The advice of the ſon of Sirach is very juſt and 
ſublime in this light. By his word all things confift, 
Ve may ſpeak much, and yet come ſhort : wwherefore in 
fam He is all. How ſhall we be able to magnify Hin? 
For He is great above all his works. The Lord is terri- 
ble and very great; and marvellous in his power. When 
you glorify the Lord, exalt Him as much as you can : for 
even yet will He far exceed. And when you exalt Hin, 

put forth all your firength, and be not weary ; for you 
can never go far enough. Who hath ſeen Him, that he | 
might tell us * And who can magnify. Him as He is? 
There are yet hid greater things than theſe be, for we | 
have feen but a few of.. his warks. 
I have here only conlidered the Supreme Being by 

the light of reaſon and philoſophy. If we would ſee 
Him i in all the wonders of his mercy we mult have re- 
courſe to revelation, which repreſents. Him to us, 
not only as infinitely great and glorious, but as in- 
only good and juſt in his diſpenſations towards 
man. But as this is a theory which falls under every 
one's conſideration, tho” indeed it can never be 
ſufficiently conſidered, I ſhall here only take notice 
of that habitual worſhip and veneration which we 
ought to pay to this Almighty Being. We ſhould 
often refreſh our minds with the thought of Him, and 
angihilate ourſelves before Him, in the contemplation 
of our own worthleſneſs, and of his tranſcendent ex- 
cellency and perfection. This —— our 
minds ſuch, a, conſtant and. uninterrupted. awe and 
veneration as that which I am here recommendivg» 
and 


Ce 
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ind which is in reality a kind of inceſſant prayer, and 
e en of ROW nn 1 91 

This would effe@ually lil in ys al the line ſeeds 
of pride, vanity and ſelf-conceit, - which are apt to 
ſhoot up in the minds of ſuch whoſe thoughts turn 
more on thoſe comparative advantages which they 
enjoy over ſome. of their fellow-creatures, than on 
that infinite diſtance which is placed between them 
and the Supreme model of all perſection. It would 
likewiſe quicken out deſires and endeavours of unit - 
2 ENIENETIEY _—_— 
virtue. 

Such an habitual e to. the . 
would, in a particular manner, baniſh from among us 
that prevailing impiety of uſing his name on the moſt 
trivial occaſions, | 

I find the following paſſage in an excellent ſermon, 
preached at the funeral of a gentleman who was an 
honour to his country, and a more diligent as well as 
ſueceſsful enquirer into the works of nature, than any 
other our nation has ever produced: He had the 
profoundeſt veneration for the great Cod of hea- 
ven and earth that J have ever obſerved in any per- 
* ſon. The very name of God was never mentioned 
by him without a pauſe and a viſible top in his 
* difcourſe; in which, one that knew him moſt par- 

' ticularly above twenty years, has told me, that he 

pas ſo exact, that he does not remember to have 


| - 0bſerved him once to fail init.” 


2 "By 
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Every one knows the veneration which was paid 
\ by the Jews to a name ſo great, wonderful and holy. 
They would not let it enter even into their religious 
diſcourſes. What can we then think of thoſe who 
make uſe of ſo tremendous a name in the ordinary 
expreſſions of their anger, mirth, and moſt imperti- 
nent paſſions ? Of thoſe who admit it into the moſt 
familiar queſtions and aſfertions, ludicrous phraſes and 
works of humour? not to mention thoſe who violate 
it by ſolemn perjuries ? It would be an affront to rea- 
ſon to endeavour to ſet forth the horror and profane- 
neſs of ſuch a practice. The very mention of it ex. 


1 7 poſes it ſufficiently to thoſe in whom the light of 
nature, nd to ſay religion, is not uiterly extinguiſhed, 
| | 1 2 0 
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—— Deum namgue ire ber omnes # 
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Virg. * 4. v. 221. 


Fur God the whole cregted maſs inſpire p 
Thro' heav'n, andearth, and ocean: — 
His influence round, and kindles as he goes. | 

| DzxyYDEen- 
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T Was e 
fields, till the night inſenſibly fell upon me. Lat 
irt amuſed myſelf with all the richneſs and variety 
of colours, which appeared in the weſtern parts of 
heaven: In proportion as they faded away and went 
out, ſeveral ſtars and planets appeared one after ano- 
ther, till the whole firmament was in a glow. The 
blueneſs of the iber was exceedingly heightened 
ud enlivened by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the 
nys of all thoſe luminaries that paſſed through it. 
le Ga/axy appeared in its moſt beautiful white, Te 
complete the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length in 
that clouded majeſty, which Milton takes notice of, || 
and opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which | 
nas more finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſoſter 

on. tender nin fe den Rory 
| = | 


As 
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As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her bright. 
neſs and taking her progreſs among the conſtellations, 
a thought roſe in me which I believe very often per. 
plexes and diſturbs men of ſerious and contemplative 
natures. David himſelf fell into it in that reflexion, 
When I confider the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the ſtars which Thou haſt ordained ; what 
is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the ſon if 
man that Thou regardeft him In the - ſame manner 
when I conſidered that hoſt of ftars, or, to ſpeak more 
philoſophically, of ſuns, which were then ſhining up- 
on me, with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or 
worlds, which were moving round their reſpective 
tuns; when I fill enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed 
another heaven of ſans and worlds rifing ſtill above 
this which we diſcovered, and thefe ftill entightened 
by a ſuperior firmament of luminaries, which are 
planted at ſo great a diſtance, that they may appear 
to the inhabitants of the former as the'ſtars do to us; 
In ſhort, whale I purſued this thought, I could not 
but reflect on chat little infignificant figure which [ 
ren amidſt the immenſity of Go works. 

Were the ſun, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with alt the hoſt of planetary worlds that 
move about him, utterly extinguiſhed andannihilated, 
they would not be miſſed more than a grain of {and 
upon the ſea · ſnore. The ſpace they poſſeſs is ſo ex- 
ceedingly little in compariſon of the whole, that it 
would ſcarce make a blant in the creation, Tae 


chaſm would be imperceptible to an eye, that could 
take 


9 


ale in his U bon pal of nature, and paſs from 


lere tay bo ſuel 2 ſenſe in ourlelves hereafter; or 


tat he does not think it impoſſible there may be ſtars 


their fir& creation. There is no queſtion but the uni. 


ir) 491 160 £0415; 
To return,/therefore,; 466 firſt e 
not but look upon myſelF with: ſecret horror, 45 


vho had ſo great a work under his care and ſaperia-< 
tendency, 1 was afraid of being overlooked amidſt 
the immenſity of nature, and loſt among that infinite 


through all the immedſurable regions of matter! 

In order to recoyer myſelf From this montiying 
thought; 1 conſidered that it took its riſefrom thoſe 
urrow conceptions; which we are apt to entertain og 


Ufferent objects at the ame time. If we. are careful 
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ore end of the Efeatidn to the other; as it is poſſible - 


n creatures Which are at preſent more e exalted than 
ourſelves, We ſee many ſtars by the help of glaſſes; 
which we do not diſcover with our naked eyes 


and the finer our teleſcopes are; the more ſtill are our 

liſeoveries. Huygeniut Carties this thought ſo far; 
whole light is not yet travelled down to us, ſince 
verſe has certain bounds ſet to it's hut vn we con · 
ider that it is the works of infinite power, prompted 
by infinite goodneſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert. 
xſclf in, how can out cep been | 


being that was not worth the ſmalleſt regard of ons 


variety of creatures, which i all probability rom | 


be Divine nature. Me ourfelilestannoi arnd wo many | 


w inſpekt ſomie things, we ruſt of oourfe ue glect 
* . ober, 
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has its circumference. When therefore we reflect on 


We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan- 


1 

ih 

"3 

9 
g 

1 

_ 

at 1] 

* 

14 

3g 
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ol thoſe ohjecis among which He ſeems to beinceſlant- 


eomniſeient. 
4444499 4 paſſes 
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others. This imperfection, which we obſerve in our. 
ſelves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in ſome de. 
gree, to creatures of the higheſt capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures, 
The preſence of every created being is confined to a 
certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently his obſer. 
vation is ſtinted to a certain number of objects. The 
ſphere in which we move, and act, and underſtand, 
is of a wider circumference to one creature, than a- 
nother, according as we riſe one above another in the 
ſcale of exiſtence. But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres 


the Divine nature, we are fo uſed and accuſtomed to. 
this imperſection in ourſelves, that we cannot for. 
bear in ſome meaſure aſcribing it to Him in whom 
there is no ſhadow of imperfection. Our reaſbu in- 
decd:affures us that his attributes are infinite, but 
the poorneſs of our conceptions is ſuch, that it cannot 
forbear ſetting hounds to every thing it contemplates, 
till our reaſon comes again to our ſuccour, and 
throws down all thoſe little prejudices which riſe in 
us unawares, and are natural to the mind of man. 


choly thought, of our being overlooked by our Mal- 
er, in the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity 


ly employed, if we conſider, in the firſt place, that 
He is omnipreſent ;- and, in the ſecond, that He i 


4 I wonder Himin his unn 


y— = — — — 


2 Being whole centre eee and 0 
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| paſſes through, actuates, wort ſapports the whole frame 


of nature. His creation, and every part of it, is ſull 
of Him. There is nothing He has made, that is ei- 
ther ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconfiderable, which 
He does not eſfentially inhabit; His ſubſtance is with- 
in the ſubſtance of every being, whether material or 
immaterial, and as intimately preſent to it; as that 
being is to itfelf. It would be an imperfection in 
Him, were he able to removeout of one place into an- 
other, or to withdraw Himſelf from any thing He has 
created, or from any part of that ſpace which ia dif- 
fuſed and ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeale 
of Him in the language of the old philoſophers, He is 


cumterence no where, 815 


in dae nine bs dtn e 
npreſent. His omniſcience, indeed, neceſſarily and 
naturally flows from his otnnipreſence; He cannot but 
be conſcious of every motion that ariſes in the whole 
material: world, which He thus eſſentially pervades; 
and of every thought that is ſtirring in the intellectu- 
al world, to every part which He is thus i 
united, Several moraliſts have conſidered the ere- 
ation as the temple of God; which He has built with 
his own hands, and which is filled with his preſence. 

Others have conſidered inficite ſpace as the receptas = 
ce, or rather the habitaüdn of the Abnigbry: But the 
nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conſidering this infl. 
nite ſpace is that of Sir Jae Neven, Who calls it 
the /enforium of the Godbrad. Brutes and menhave 


Tz their 
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their ſenſoriola, or little ſenſoriums, by which they 
apprehend the preſence and perceive the actions of a | 
few objects, that lie contiguous to them. Their 
knowledge and obfervation turn'within a very nar- 
row circle. But as God Almighty cannot but perceive 
and know every thing in which He reſides, infinite 
ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, and is, as it 
were, an organ to omniſcience. 
Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and with 
one glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds 
of the creation, ſhould it for millions of years con- 
tinue its progreſs through infinite ſpace with the ſame 
activity, it would ſtill find itſelf within the embrace 
of its Creator, and encompaſſed round with the im- 
menſity of the Godhead. While we are in the body He 
is not leſs preſent with us, becauſe He is concealed 
from us. O that I knew where I might find Him! 
ſays Job. - Behold I go forward, but He is not there; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive Him On the left 
hand, where He does work, but I cannot behold Him: 
He hideih Himſelf on the right hand that I cannit je: 
Him. In ſhort, reaſon as well as revelation aſſure us, 
that He cannot be abſent. from us, notwithſtanding 
He is undiſcovered by us, 
In this conſideration of God Almighty? s omnipre- 
ſence and omniſcience every uncomfortable thought 
vaniſhes. He cannot but regard every thing that has 
being, eſpecially ſuch of his creatures who fear they 
are not regarded by Him. He is privy to all their 
thoughts, and tn that anxiety; of heart in Pete 
| W 


; 
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which is apt to trouble them on this occaſion: For, 
23 it is impoſſible He ſhould overlook any of his crea - 
tures, ſo we may be confident that He regards, with 
an eye of mercy, thoſe who endeavour to recommend 
themſelves to his notice, and in an unfeigned humil - 

ity ofheart think themſelves en that He ew. 
be mindful of them. 2 -1 
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No, $71. Friday, July 23. To 
eee 
. Cælum guid querimus ultra? Luc. 
yes fel we Ion ub? 2 | N | o 
$ the work, I have engaged in, will nat only 
A conſiſt of papers of humour and q earning, but 
of. ſeveral eſſays moral and. Divine, I ſhall publiſh the 
following one, which is founded on a former SPEC» 
ra rox, and ſent me by a particular friend, not queſ- 
tioning butit will pleaſe ſuch of my readers, as think 
it no diſparagement to their rc e n 
way ſometimes to a ſerious u sr e 
IR. | Baer 
1 your paper of Friday the * 1 you ho 
occaſion to conſider the ubiquity of the Gadbead, 
and at the ſame time, to ew, that as He is preſent to 
every thing , He cannot but be attentive to every hing 


and privy to all the modes and parts of its exiſtence: 
| or 
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. 1 indignation! ! 


leftual being, who is ſenſible of his Malers preſence 


teleQual being, who is thus preſented with his Maker, 


qheir Creator, and made capable of exerting their 
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or, in other words, that his omniſcietice and omni. 
preſence are coexiſtent, and run together through the 
whole inſinitude of ſpace. This conſideration might 
furniſh us with many incentives to devotion, and mo- 
tives to morality; but as this ſubject has been hand- 
led by ſeveral excellent writers, I ſhall conſider it in 
2 light wherein J have not ſeen it placed by others, 
Fir, How diſconſolare is the condition af an intel. 
letual being who is thus preſented with his Mater, 
but at the ſame time recejves no extraordinary bene. 
fit or advantage from this his preſence! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of an in- 
tellectual being, who feels no other effects from this 
his preſence but ſuch as proceed from Divine wrath 


Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that intel- 
from * ſecret effects of his mercy and loving-kind. 


Fi: 6b 
fins. How diſconſolate i is the condition of an in- 


hut at the ſame time receives no extraordinary bene- 
fit or advantage from this his preſence ! Every parti- 
cle of matter is actuated by this Almighty Being 
which paſſes through i it. The heavens and the earth, 
the ſtars and planets, move and gravitate by virtue 
of this great principle within them. All the dead 
parts of nature are invigorated by the preſence of 


| Feſpedive qualities. The ſeveral inſtincts, in the brute 
| creation 
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creation, do 2 and work towuards the 
ſeveral ends which are agreeable to them, by this 
Divine energy. Man only, who does not co-operate 
with his holy ſpirit, and'is unattentive to his preſence, * | 
receives none of thoſe advantages from i it, which-are- 
perfective of his nature, and neceſſary to his well be- 
ing. The Divinity is with him, and in him, and every 
where about him, but of no advantage to him. It is 
the ſame thing to a man without religion, as if there 
were no God in the world, It is indeed impoſſible 
for an infinite Being to remove Himlelf from any of 2 
his creatures; but tho? He cannot withdraw his eſſence 
from us, which would argue an imperfection in Him, 
Ae can withdraw from us all the joys and confolations 
of it. His preſence may perhaps be neceflary to ſup- 
port us in our exiſtence; but He may leave this our 
exiſtence to ãtſelf, with regard to its happineſs or ai- 
ſery. For, in this ſenſe, He may caſt us away trom 
his preſence, and take his holy ſpirit from us. This 
ſingle conſideration, one would think ſufficient v 
make us open our hearts to all thole infuſions of joy 
and gladneſs which are fo near at hand, and ready to 
be poured in upon us; eſpecially when we conſider, 
S-condly, the deplorable condition of an intellectual 
being who feels no other effects from his Makers 
preſence, but ſuch as proceed from Divide erat and 
indignation! * 
We may aſſure ourfelves, that the great * AirbiFof 
nature will not always be as one,” who is indifferent 
to any of his creatures. 'Thofe who will vor keel klin | 
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in his love, will be ſure at length to feel Him in his 
diſpleaſure. And how dreadful 1s the condition of that 
creature who 1 1s only ſenſible of the being of his Crea- 
tor by what he ſuffers from Him | He i is as eſſentially 
preſent in hell as in heaven; but the inhabitants * 
thoſe accurſed places behold Him only in his wrath, 
and ſhrink within the flames to conceal themſelves 
from Him, It is not in the power of imagination to 
conceive the fearful effects of gmripotence incenſed, 

But I ſhall only conſider the wrechedneſs of an in- 
telleftual being, who, in his life, lies under the diſ 
pleaſure of Him, that at all times and in gll places is 
intimately united with him. He is ahle todiſquiet the 
ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can hinder any 
of the greateſt comforts of life from refreſhing us, 
and give an edge to every one of its {lighteſt calami- 
ties. Who then can bear the thought of. being an 
ot it, or of feeling it only in its terrors ? How pathe- 
tic is that expoſtulation of Zo6, when, for the trial 
of his patience, he was made to look upon himſelf in 
this deplorable condition! Why haſt thou ſet me as a 
mark againſt thee, ſa that { am become @ burden to ny- 
ſelf? But Thirdly, how happy is the condition of that 
intellectual being, who is ſenſible gf his Maker”: pre- 
ſence from the er effects of his mercy f 
kindneſs ! 21 ih 

The bleſſed in heaven behold Him face to face, that 
Is, Are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of the pre- 


inked perſon whom we. look upon with our 
eyes, 
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eyes. There is donbilefsn faculty in ſpirits,” by which 
they apprehend one another, as our ſenſes do matetial 
objects; and there is no queſtign but our ſouls, when. 
they are diſembodied, or' placed i in glorified bodies, 
will by this faculty in whatever part. of ſpace they. 
reſide, be always ſenſible of che divine preſence. We, 
who have this veil of- Jeſh landing between ps and 
the world of ſpirits, muſt be contented to know that, 
the ſpirit of God is preſent | with us, by. the effects 
which he produceth i in us. Our outward ſenſes a are 
too grols to apprebend ] Him; we may however ta ſte 
and ſee how gracious He is, by his influence, upon our 
minds, by thoſe virtuous thoughts which He.awakens: 
in us, by thoſe ſecret comforts, and reireſhmentswhich 
He conveys into our ſouls, and by thoſe raviſhing joys 
and inward ſatisfactions which are perpetually ſpring- 
ing up, and diffuſing themſelves among all the 
thoughts of good men. He is lodged. in gur very 
ellence, and is as a ſoul within the ſoul to irradiate its 
underſtanding, rectify ĩts will, purify its paſſions, and 
enliven all the powers of man. How happy therefore 

is an intellectual being, who, by prayer and medita+ 

tion, by virtue and good works, opens this commu- 
nication, between | Ged and his own ſoul! Tho? the 
whole creation froxens upon him, and all nature looks 
black about him, he has bis light and ſupport within 
him, that are able to cheer his mind, and bear him 
up in the midſt of all thoſe. horrors which encompaſs 
him, He knows that his help i is at hand, and is always 8 
nearer to him than any ching elſe ean be, which is 
5 | capable . 
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of calumny or Contempt, he attends to that Being 
who whiſpers better things within his ſoul, and whom 
he looks upon as his defender, his glory, and the lif. 
ter up of his head. In his deepeſt ſolitude and retire- 
ment, he knows that he is in company with the great. 
eſt of Brings; and perceives within himſelf ſich real 
ſenſations of his preſence, as are more delightful than 
any thing that can be met with in the converſation 
of his creatures, Even in the hour of death, he 
conſiders the pains of his diſſolution to be nothing 
elſe but the breaking down of that partition, which 
ſtands berwixt his ſoul, and tife fight of that Being, 
who is always prefent with him, and is about to ma- 
nifeſt it ſelf to him in fulneſs of joy. 
If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of 
our Maler prefence, from the ſecret effects of his 
mercy and goodneſs, we muſt keep ſuch a watch over 
all our thoughts, that, in the language of the ſcrip- 
ture, his foul may have pleaſure in us. We muſt 
take care not to grieve his holy ſpirit, and endeavour 
to make the meditations of our hearts always accep- 
table in his fight, that he may delight thus to reſide 
and dwell in us. The light of nature could dired 
Seneca to this doctrine, in a very remarkable paſſage 
among his epiſtles ; Sacer ineſt in nobis ſpiritus bont- 
rum malorumgus cuſtos, & obſervator, & guemad no- 
dum nos illum tractamus, ita & ille nos. There is 2 
'© holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who watches and obſerves 
5 6— * will treat us after the ſame 


« manner 
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| mani hat arent hd. Bot 1 ſhall condude# 
this diſcourſe with thoſe more emphatical words in 
Divine revelation. Fa man love me, he will heep my. | 
words ; and my father will love him, and ave will come 
unto Him, and make our abode avith bias: 2014 4 440) 


Df Ro © BH RL AR 
No. 169. Thurſday, September 13. 
Sic vita trat : Facil? omnes perferre ac pati : 22 
Cum quibus erat cunque uni, bis ſeſe dedere, 

Forum obſequi Pudiif': advorſus nemini z ö 
Nunguam preponens ſe aliis : Ita g 82 


dine invidia invemas laudem.---- 
| Ter. Andr. Act. I. Sc. 1; 


Hit manner of life was this : to bear with every bedy 
humours ; to comply with the inclinations and pur» _ 
ſuits of thoſe he converſed wwith ;to contradift nobos 
ay; newer to afſume a ſuperiority over uthers. This 
is 3 way to gain applauſe, without wa 


* 


Mer is fabjea to innumerable pains and forrows 
by the very condition of humanity, and yet, as 

if nature had not ſown evils enough in life, we are 
continually adding grief to grief, and aggravating 
the common calamity by our cruel treatment of one 
another, Every man's natural wei i ght of afflition is 
Bll made more heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, 
or 
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or injuſtice of his neighbour. At the ſame time that 
the ſtorm beats upon menen 
fſoul upon one another 
Flalf the miſery of human life might * WY 
ed, would men alleviate the general curſe they lie 
under, by mutual offices of compaſſion, benevolence, 
and humanity. There is nothing therefore which we 
ought more to encourage in ourſelves and others, thay 
that diſpoſition of mind which in our language goes 
under the title of Good-nature, and which I ſhall 
chooſe for the ſubject of this day's ſpeculation. 
Good-nature is more agreeable in converſation than 
wit, and gives a certain air tothe countenance which 
is more amiable than beauty. It ſhews virtue in the 
faireſt light,takes off in ſome meaſure from the defor- 
mity of vice, and makes even n folly and impertinence 
ſupportable. | 
There is nb ſociety or converſation to be kept up | 
in the world without Good-nature, or ſomething which 
muſt bear its appearance, and ſupply its place. For 
this reaſon mankind have been forced to invent a kind 
of artificial humanity, which is what we expres by 
the word g ood-breeding For if we examine thorough- 
ly the idea of what we call fo, we ſhall find it to be 
nothing elſe but an imitation and mimickry of Good. 
nature, or in other terms, affability, complaiſance 
and eaſineſs of temper reduced into an art. 
Theſe exterior ſhows and appearances of humanity 
render a man wonderfully popular and beloved when 


they are founded upon a real oe: nature bat with- 
; out 


— 
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out it are like hypocrify in religion,” or u bare br 


| of holineſs, which, when it is diſcovered; makes a+ 


man more deteſtable than ptofeſſed impie x. 
Good-nature is generally born with us; health, 
proſperity and kind treatment from the world are great 
cheriſhers of it where they find it; but nothing is ca- 
pable of forcing it up, where it does not grow of it= 
{:1f. It is one of the bleflings of a happy conſtitution, 

which education may improve but not produſe. 
Aenuphon in the life of his imaginary prince, whom 
ke deſcribes as a pattern for real ones, is always cel- 
ebrating the phi/antropy or Good-nature of his hero, 
which he tells us he brought into the world with him, 
and gives many remarkable inſtances of itin his child. 
hood as well as in all the ſeveral parts of his lite. Nay, 
on his death bed he diſcribes him as being pleaſed, 
that while his ſoul returned to Him who made it, his“ 
body ſhould incorporate with-th& great mother of all 
things, and by that means become beneficial to man- 
kind. For which reaſon, he gives his ſons a poſitive 
order not to enſhrine-it in gold or filyer, but to lay 
it in the earth. as ſoon as the life was gone out of it. 

An inſtance of ſuch an overflowing of humanity, 
fach an exuberant love of mankind, could not have 
entered into the imagination of a writer, who had not 
2 foul filled with great ideas, and a general bengro; ; 
lence of mankind. -_ _.. 

In that celebrated paſſage of Salluf, bed S 
and Cato are placed in ſuch. beautiful, but oppoſite 
ua Caſor's character is chiefly made vp of Gad 


natures 
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nature, as it ſhewed itſelf in all its forms towards his 
friends or his enemies, his ſervants or dependants, the 
gullty or the diſtreſſed. As for Cato's character, iti; 
rather awful than amiable. Juſtice ſeems moſt agree. 
able to the nature of God, and mercy to that of man, 
A Being who has nothing to pardon in himſelf, may 
reward every man according to his works; but he 
whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen with grains of 
allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiv. | 
ing. For this reaſon, among all the monſtrous charac. 
ters in human nature, there is none ſo odious, nor 
indeed ſo exquiſitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid 
fevere temper in a worthleſs man. | 

- = This part of Good-nature, however, which conſiſts 
in the pardoning and' overlooking of faults, is to be 
exerciſed only in doing ourſelves juſtice, and that too 
in the ordinary commerce and occurrences of life; for 

in the publick adminiſtrations” of juſtice, mercy to 
one may be cruelty to others. 

It is grown almoſt into a maxim, that good-natured 
men are not always men of the moſt wit. This obſcr- 
vation, in my opinion, has no foundation in nature, 
The greateſt wits I have converſed with are men emi- 
nent for their þumanity. I take therefore this remark 
to have been occaſioned by two reaſons. Firſt, be- 
cauſe ill. narure among ordinary obſervers paſſes for 
wit. A ſpiteful ſaying gratifies ſo many little paſſions 
in thoſe who hear it, that it generally meets with 2 
good reception, The laugh riſes upon it, and the 
man who utters it is looked upon as a ſhrewd fatiriſt 
„„ * ; This 
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This may be one reaſon, why a great mavy pleaſant 


companions appear ſo ſurpriſingly dull, when they 
have endeavoured to be merry in print; the publick 
being more juſt than private clubs or aſſemblies, in 
diſtinguiſhing between what is when hes is ill» 
nature. we 

Another 3 che good- ee man 1 
ſometimes bring his wit in queſtion, is, perhaps, be- 
cauſe he is apt to bẽ moved with compaſſion for thoſe 
misfortunes or infirmities, which another would turn 
into ridicule, and by that means gain the reputation 
of a wit. The i/{-natured man, though but of equal 
parts, gives himſelf a large field to expatiate in; he 
expoſes thoſe failings in human nature which the 


cther would caſta veil over, laughs at yices which the 


other either excuſes or conceals, gives utterance ta 
refletions which the other ſtifles, falls indifferendly 
upon friends or enemies, expoſes the perſon. who has 
obliged him, and in ſhort, ſticks at nothing that may 
eſtabliſh his. charad er of a wit. It is no wonder there 
fore he ſucceeds in it better than the man of ana- 
ty, as a perſon who makes uſe of indirect methods is 
in u eden v ebe er-, 1 
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No. 453. Saturday. Auguſt 9. 
PFF | 
. Nor uſitat net tenu ferar Eg. 

Pennã - Hor. e 20. . 2. v. 1. 


1 No owl no common 3 al beer: 
My ring body through the air. Carre. 


Tse: is not à more plea hing Exerciſe of the 
mind than Gratitude. It is-accompanied with 
ſuch an inward; ſatisfaQion, that the duty is ſuffici« 
ently rewarded by the performance. It is not like the 
practiee of many other virtues, difficult and painful, 
but attended with ſo much pleaſure; that were there 
no poſitive command which enjoined it, nor any re- 
compence laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind 
would indulge in nn the . ban N 
. e en 

If Gratitude is us from man > yh; FOR much 
more from man to his Maker ? The Supreme Being 
does not only confer upon us thoſe bounties which 
proceed more immediately from his hand, but even 
thoſe benefits which are conveyed to us by others. | 
Every bleſſing we enjoy, by what means ſoever it may 
be derived upon us, is the gift of him who is the 
great Author of good, and father of mercies. 

If Gratitude, when exerted towards one another, 
naturally produces a very pleaſing ſenſation in the 
mind of a grateful man; ĩt exalts the ſoul into rapture, 
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oben it b diployel on wbt grest obj of WAs 

on this beneficent Being who has given us every 
thing we : already poſſeſs, and from whom we expedt 
every thing we yet hope for. 

Moſt of the works of the pagan poets were either 
direct hymns to their deitles, or tended indirectly to 
the celebration of their reſpective attributes and per- 
feftions. Thoſe who are acquainted with the works 
of the Greek and Latin poets which are fill extant, 
will upon reflection find this obſervation ſo true, that 


1 [ hall not enlarge upon it. One would wonder that 
20 more of our Chriſtian poets have not turned their 
* thoughts this way, eſpecially if we conſider, that our 
” idea of the Supreme Being is not only infinitely more 
* great and noble than what could poſſibly enter into 
wag te heart of an heathen, but filled with « every thing 
150 that can-raiſe the imaginatlon, and give an opportu- 
Wn rity for the ſublimeſt thoughts and conceptions, * a4 
3 Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was ſinging an 
nk hymn to Diana in which he celebrated her for her 
din delight in human ſacrifices, and other inſtances of 
wick cruelty and revenge; Upon which a poet who was 
N preſent at this piece of deyotion, and ſeems to have 
+ had a true idea of the divine nature, told the yotary 
. 'y way of teptoof, that in recompenſe for his hymn, 
1 the iz heartily wiſhed he might have a daughter of the 


lane temper with the goddeſs he celebrated. It was 
ndeed impoflible to write the praiſes of one of thoſe 
file deities, according to the pagan creed, wichout 
iixture „ . 

Vor J. VI N Tue 
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| The J-ws, who before the time of Chriſtianity w-re 
the o ly people that had the knowledge of the true 
God, have ſet the Chriſtian world an example how 
they ought to employ this divine talent of which! 
am ſpeaking, As this nation produced men of great 
genius, without conſidering them as inſpired writers, 
they have trau mitted to us many hymns and divine 
odes, which excel thoſe that are delivered down to 
us by the ancient Greets and Romans, in the poetry, 
as much as in the ſubject to which it was conſecrated, 
This I think m ght any. be ſhewn, if there were 
occaſion for it. 
I have already communicated to the public ſome 
pieces of divine poetry, and as they have met with 
a very favourable reception, I ſhall from time to 
time publiſh any work of the ſame nature which has 
not yet appeared in Print. and may be acceptable to 
adder itt 1 1 
HEN all thy mercies, O my God, 
| My ring joul ſurveys; 

Tranſporied with the view, Im loft 
lu wanger, love, and praffes 
II. 
04 bow ſoall words wich = warmth 
\; we Gratitude declare, 
| The 80s within my dv] heart? 
Hu thou canji read it there, 
Ub :ifs 
And ai my wants zeareſts 
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When in the ſilent womb 1 8 
And hung upon the breat, 
IV. 
To all my weak, ee and cries 
Thy mercy lent an car, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had how: 
To form themſeluts in pray r. 
V. 
Unnumber'd comforts to my foul 
Thy tender care beſtom d, 
Before my infant beart conceiw ti R; 
From whom. theſe comforts fou d. 
VI. 


When in the ſigp 'r paths of youth 
With heedleſs fteps I ran, 
Thine arm unten convey'd me ſaſt. 
And led nie up to man. | 
VB. 
Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 
It gently clear d my way, 
And through the pleaſing ſuares of uices 
More to be fear'd then they, "Ay 
VIII. 
When worn with fickneſs, oft haſt thou 
With health renew'd my face, 
And when in fins and forrows ſunk, 
Reviv'd my ſoul with grace. 
+ OE: 
Thy bounteous hand with worldly blift 
Has made my cup run o'er, | 
V2 And 


. 
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And in a kind and faithful frint 
Has doubled all my ſtore. 
X. 
Ten thouſand thouſand precious £2 fir 
My daily thanks employ, 8 
Nor is the leaſt a elearful heart, 
That taſtes thoſe gifts with Joy. io 
XI. 
Through every period of my life 
Thy goodneſs Dll purſue; © 
And after death in diſtant worlds * 
Ns glorious theme renew.” © 
| NE. 
In gen nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 
My everigreatful heart, 0 Lord, 
Thy mercy ſhall adore. - © 
XIII. 
Chrough all eternity to thee 
A joyful fong Pl raiſe, 
For oh ! eternity*s too ſhort 
To utter all thy praiſe, 
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Sic, cum tramffſrint mei 
NMullo cum ftirepitu diet, 
Plebeius moriar ſenex. : 
Illi mori gravis incubat, 3 
Lergtes G tet | 1 1284 
| hu — 12 Dy 0 Jays, 4 . 2 
| Unheeded, filently are pas. 
Calmly T ſhall refign my breath, 
In life unknown, forgot in death; 
While he, o ertaken unprepar'd, 
Finds death an evil to be fear'd,. "I 


Who dies, to others too much known, = 
A Aranger to himſelf alone. 


ry 
14 +. 


Have often wondered that the Fews ſhould con- 
trive ſuch a worthleſs Greatneſs for the Deliverer 
whom they expected, as to dreſs Him up in external 
pomp and pageantry, and preſent Him to their ima- 
ginations, as making havock amongſt his creatures, 
and acted with the poor ambition of a Cæſar or an 
Alexander. How much more illuſtrious doth He appear 
in his real character, when conſidered as the author of 
univerſal benevolence among men, as refining our 
paſſions, exalting our nature, giving us vaſt ideas of 

| | immortality, 
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immortality, and teaching us a contempt of that little 
ſhowy grandeur, wherein the Jews made the glory of 
their Maſßab to confiltY”) )! 

Nething (ſays Longinus) can be great, the contempt 
of which i 75 great. The poſſeſlion of wealth and rich- 
es cannot give a man a title to-Greatzefs, becauſe it 
is looked upon as a' (Greatneſs of mind, to contemn 
theſe gifts of fortune, and to be above the deſire of 
them. I have therefore been inelined t think, that 
there are greater men who lie concealed; among the 
ſpecies, than thoſe who come out, and draw upon 
themſelves the eyes and admiration of mankind. Vir- 
gil would never have been heard ot, had not his do- 
meſtic misfortunes driven him ont .of his obſcurity, 
and brought him to Rome: . 

If we ſuppoſe that there are ſpirits or angels, who 
look into the ways of men, as it is highly probable 
there are, both from reaſon and revelation ; how dif- 
ferent are the notions which they entertain of us, from 
thoſe which we are apt to form of one another? Were 
they to give us in their catalogue of ſuch worthies 
as are now living, how different would it be from 
that, which any of our own ſpezces would draw up? 
We are dazzled with the ſplendor of titles, the of- 
tentation of learning, the noiſe of victories: They, 
on the contrary, fee the philoſopher i in the cottage, 
who poſſeſſes, his ſoul in patience and thankfulneßs, 
under the preſſures of what little minds call poverty 
armies, or among the amps of a gun, bu fo 
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and chem out in ſhades and ſolitudes, in the private 
walks and by-paths of life. The evening's walk of 
a wiſe man is more illuſtrious in their fight, than the 
march of a general at the head of a hundred thou- 


ſand men. Acontemplation of God's works ; 3A vo- | 


' 
luntary act of juſtice to our dwn detriment ; za gene- 


rous concern for the good of mankind; tears that 
are ſhed in filence for the miſery of others; a pri- 
yate deſire or reſentment broken ard ſubdued; in ſhort 
an unfeigned exerciſe of humility, or any other virtue, 
are ſuch actions as are glorious in their ſight, and 


denominate men great and reputable. The moſt fa- 


mous among us are often looked upon with pity, 
with contempt, or indignation; while thoſe who are 
moſt obſcure among their own ſpecies, are regarded 
with love, with approbation, and eſteem. 
The moral of the preſent ſpeculation amounts to 
this, that we ſhould not be led away by the cenſures 


and applauſes of men, but conſider the figure that 


every perſon will make, at that time when <vi/dom 
ſrall be juſtified of her children, and nothing paſs for 
great or Mluſtrious, which is not an ornament and 
perfection to human nature. 

The ſtory of ger, the eCard is a 
memorable inſtance to our preſent purpoſe. The ora- 
cle being aſked by Gyges, who was the happieſt man, 
tcplicd Aglant. Gyges, who expected to have heard 


himſelf named on this occaſion, was much ſurpriſed, 


and very curious to know who this Aglaũ ſhould be. 
After mach enquiry he was found to be an obſcure 
| country-man, 


[ 
| 


a \ 


1 Lü Cr ric Aro 
country-man, who Employed al his time in cur. 
ting a er- and 4 few acres a land about his 


kbuſe. When Otter ur rr 


' Copley '; agreeable relation a this Rory fa cloſe 
this day's ſpeculation. e | 


; Thus Aglaüs (a man ee ak 
8 the gods knew, and therefore low'd Nabe ) 
' Thus liu'd obſcurely then twithout a name, 
Aglaüs, now config A t'eternal fame. 
For Gyges, the rich king, wicked — | 
 Preſum'd at wiſe Apollo's Delphic feats :. 
- Profum'd d oft; O ths whole,» ee. oe. 
See t thou a man that happier is than I? 
The god, who ſcorn d to flatter man, reply. d, 
Aglaiis happier ts. But Gyges cry'd; 
In a proud rage, ubo can that Aglaũs be ? 
Ve ve heard as yet of no ſuri king as he. 
A true it was, through all the earth arounz, 
No hang of ſuch a name was to be found. 
Ii ſome old hero of that name alive, 
I lo his high race does from the gods derive? 
Is it ſome mighty gen ral, that has doke'! 
Wonders in fight, and god-like honours won ? 
AI it ſome man of endleſs wealth ? ſaid he: 
Vene, none of theſe ; who can this Aglaũs be ? 
Aber long ſearch, and wain enquiries poſts 
In an obſcure Arcadian wale at la, 
( Arcadian life has ahwayt ſoady been). 
Near Sopho's town, which he but once had ſeen, 
| > | Thi 
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This Aglaiis, who monarchs enuy drew, 
Mhoſe happineſs the gods ſtood witneſs to, 
This mighty Aglaiis was lab'ring found, 
With his own hands, in hs own little ground. 
So, gracious Cod, (if it may lawful be, 
Among thoſe fooliſh gods to mention T hee ) 
So let me att, on ſuch a private tage, 
T he laſt dull ſcenes of my declining age; 
Aſier long toils and voyages in vain, 
This quiet port let my tofs'd weſſel gain; 
Of bear nly reſt this earneſt to me lend, 
Let my life ſleep, and learn to love her end. 


Env or Vor I. 


